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s@s> Every one writing to the Editor or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
“ Special Notices,” on last page. 
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3a" Aut letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Orance 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to Auten & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 





THE AMERICAN WHITE HEAD OR BALD EAGLE, 


In whiling away an evening we shall be 
excused by our readers if we occasionally 
turn from the strict line of agricultural ad- 
vancement, to give a notice of things not 
familiar, as of old, but still interesting to the 
lover of Natural History. Among the most 
prominent of these, is that truly American 
bird, adopted as our national emblem, the 
White Head Eagle. 

This majestic bird is still found along the 
inhabited sea-shores throughout the United 
States, and on the great rivers, and lakes of 
the interior; but in numbers much less than 
in the earlier settlements, where it had long 
held its abodes. It is described with great 
eloquence, and at much length, by both Wil- 
son and Audubon, in their American Orni- 
thologies ; and from them we learn that it is 
a predatory creature, preying chiefly upon 
the spoils of others, and possessing few of 
the noble qualities attributed to it by tradi- 
tion, or that would recommend it as the na- 
tional emblem of a magnanimous people. 
For many years a family of White Head 
eagles have held a domicil on our farm, just 
below Lake Erie, on the Niagara, where 
successive families of young have been 
reared and taken their flight. The Niagara 
has ever been a favorite resort of the Bald 
Eagle. Early travelers mention them as 
abounding, for miles, around the cataract. 
We have never, to our knowledge, suffered 
from their depredations; although often de- 
tecting them preying upon the dead fish 


which have floated to the shores of the river,, 


or been left by the fishermen. We have al- 
ways regarded them with complacency, as 
one of the interesting family of wild birds 
that for ages have dwelt around a spot which, 
from its peculiar accordance with their natu- 
ral habits, has been their chosen home. 

As no more than a single pair of eagles 
usually occupy a nesting ground, the bound- 





aries of which may extend a mile, or more, 
either way, the family that hold dominion 
over our place have been in constant pos- 
session since we first knew it, near twenty 
years ago. The young hover about for the 
first year, and usually disappear for some 
other region the next spring, or at a year 
old. They seldom breed till they acquire 
the white head and tail, which is at about 
three years of age. At the approach of the 
pairing season, in April, they usually leave 
the river-shore for their nest in the woods, 
only going out for the purpose of food, un. 
til the young are large enough to leave the 
nest with them. They then loiter about 
their usual hunting-grounds, preying on the 
spoils of other birds, or the dead fish and 
carrion lying along the shores. After the 
first deep fall of snow in the winter, we have 
frequently found three or four, and some- 
times more, of them sitting together on the 
high branch of a dead tree, where, if on 
horseback, or with a team of horses or oxen, 
they can be very nearly approached without 
alarm—indeed we have rode on horseback 
within an hundred feet of them, while they 
lookeddown upon us with great complacency. 
They will so sit for a whole day, and only 
move off at night to their roosting place in 
the woods. During the winter they hover 
about the river-shore continually, and in se- 
vere weather are often seen floating down 
the stream on a cake of ice, devouring a 
fish, the body of a gull, or duck, which they 
have captured or have found killed or wound- 
ed by some hunter. Almost every winter 
some of the young eagles have been shot by 
the hunters, and occasionally one has been 
caught from the nest and taken to the neigh- 
boring city, as a pet or curiosity. 

The writer once had an encounter of this 
latter kind, and as it was, in its results, some- 
what of an adventure, we shall record it. 
When about eighteen years old, spending 
some time in the vicinity of one of the great 
lakes, one fine May morning we went with 
acompanion down to the shore where a 
fisherman had put up a shanty, and with his 
wife and an infantchild had taken up their 
summer residence. On our way down, and 
about a hundred rods from the water, in the 
topmost branches of an enormous oak, we 
spied an eagle’s nest, and as the old eagles 
were wheeling about it, we concluded that 
the nest had either eggs or young within it, 
and which of the two we soon determined to 
ascertain. As our companion was a middle- 
aged man, and had no special taste for climb- 
ing, the adventure was left for me alone. 








The tree on which the nest was built had no 
limbs for thirty feet or more from the ground, 
but, fortunately, a smaller tree near it had 
been felled, and its top lodged midway up 
among the branches of the oak. Ascending 
the fallen tree, I soon reached the oak, and 
catching the huge limbs above me, I swung 
up on one after another until I stood on one 
a few feet beneath the trio of branches on 
which the nest lay. During my ascent one 
of the eagles, with vociferous cries, often 
wheeled within a dozen feet of my head; 
but, like other youngsters, as I had at the 
time quite as much courage as conduct, I 
stood in little fear of an attack. Well post- 
ed on a strong limb, with a near branch to 
hold on by, I looked into the nest. It was 
built of strong, heavy sticks, laid crosswise, 
perhaps two feet in thickness from bottom 
to top, and four or five feet wide on the sur- 
face, covered with long, dry grass, and 
leaves. About midway on the nest lay two 
young eagles, one somewhat larger than the 
other, about the size of half-grown goslings, 
and covered with the same sort of down, in 
color and appearance. Close by them lay 
two or three dead fish, half covered with 
blue-bottle flies, and giving off an intolerable 
stench. With a stick, which I drew out of 
the lower part of the nest, I tried to poke 
one of the young towards me; but they 
turned up their claws in defiance, with a sort 
of hiss, and edged further away. During 
this time one of the old eagles had left the 
premises altogether, while the other still 
kept wheeling and diving around, but ap- 
proached no nearer than within a few feet 
of me, as before. After awhile my contin- 
ued poking at the young ones so exasperated 
one of them, that he seized my stick so firm- 
ly with his claws that I ‘drew him within 
reach. Determined to hold divided empire 
with the old eagles in the possession of their 
young, the next process was to get the bird 
to the ground without damage, as I had no 
sack or basket in which to deposit and let 
him safely down ; but, like other youngsters, 
who are seldom at a loss for expedients in 
mischief, a plan was soon invented. Taking 
off my hat, coat, and vest, and laying them 
on the adjacent limb, my shirt was rapidly 
drawn over my head, the sleeves tied to- 
gether at the wristbands, and thrown over 
my neck, the skirts bound into a knot, thus 
making a sack, and the open collar and 
bosom forming its mouth. Into this con 
amore receptacle our bellicose “Young Amer- 
ica” was rapidly thrust, my outer garments 
replaced, and, flushed with victory, [ made 
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a rapid descent down the tree. Notriumph- 
ant plunderer ever felt prouder of his trophy 
than I, and like the kilted Highlander in Rob 
Roy, I could sing: 


“ The eagle, he was lord above, 
And Rod was lord of all below !” 


I took the eagle down to the fisherman’s 
hut, and after spending an hour or two, be- 
gan to consider what to do with the young 
ruffian I had so wantonly caught, for I had 
neither a suitable place nor provisions on 
which to keep him, and wisely concluding 
that the second, if not the better part of valor 
was discretion, I gave him to the owner of 
the hut for his own pastime. 

I saw no more of the eagle for some weeks, 
when I again visited the fisherman, and 
found the young, tawny-looking thing an 
enormous bird, lounging about the door, and 
grown stout and saucy from generous treat- 
ment and the fish garbage on which he had 
been profusely fed. 

The next report heard from the young 
savage, a few weeks after, was near being a 
tragic one. The wife of the fisherman hav- 
ing occasion one day to go to the shore, a 
few rods distant, after a bucket of water, 
while there she heard a scream from her 
child, which in her caution she had placed 
upon the bed when she left the room. Rush- 
ing back, she found the child prostrate on 
the floor, screaming in terror and agony, the 
eagle on its breast, with one claw transfixed 
into its face, and the other, as she approach- 
ed, turned up, with open beak, in defiance at 
the mother’s approach. With the quick en- 
ergy of a woman in extremity, she struck 
the eagle off with her foot, and caught up 
the child, its face badly cut and bleeding, and 
deposited it at once in a place of safety. 
This done, an ax lay at the door, and that 
eagle died, probably as sudden a death as 
ever maiefactor did on execution of any sort 
whatever. The little sufferer, after a few 
weeks’ careful attention, recovered of its 
wound, but with a lasting scar on its temple. 

That was the first and the last of the race 
that we ever attempted to tame, and long 
will the bald eagle “‘ tower ” over our home- 
stead in his “ pride of place,” ere we shall 
seek to disturb his authority. 

The quill of the bald eagle is peculiarly 
hard and elastic, and to those who prefer a 
quill to a metal pen, like ourselves, we com- 
mend their use, when they can be obtained. 
We have long used them. 





Cxieaninc Gun Barrets.—We have some- 
where heard of spirits of turpentine as being 
good to use on the swab instead of water in 
cleaning out gun barrels. It strikes us that 
this is a good recommendation, as there 
would be no danger of rusting if this article 
be used. We think, however, that a mixture 
of one part of spirits of turpentine and two 
or three parts of strong alcohol (spirits of 
wine) well shaken together, would be prefer- 
able. Cleaned in this way, they will dry and 
be ready for use immediately. 





The mere wants of nature, even when 
nature is refined by education, are few and 
simple ; but the wants of pride and self-love 
are insatiable. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
TRIAL OF MOWERS—IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 
——@—— 

The undersigned Committee, appointed at 
the last meeting of the Society of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture of Westchester Coun- 
ty, to make arrangements for a “ Trial of 
Mowing Machines” in said County, would 
respectfully give notice that said trial will 
take place on Friday, the 15th of June, inst., 
at precisely 1 o’clock, P. M., at or near the 
farm of Judge Jay, in the town of Bedford, 
2+ miles east of Katonah Station on the Har- 
lem Railroad, and probably the next morn- 
ing, while the dew is upon the grass. 

(Judges will be appointed in the manner 
described below :] 

Proprietors and Manufacturers of Ma- 
chines are generally invited to present speci- 
men machines for trial and exhibition as 
above noticed, and farmers and all interest- 
ed, of Westchester and adjoining Counties, 
are invited to attend. 

Notices of entries of machines may be 
given by mail, to A. F. Dickinson, Katonah, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., and machines may 
be shipped to the same direction, via Harlem 
Railroad. June 2, 1855. 


HENRY KEELER, 
D. W. SMITH, 

CALEB MARTINE, 
A. F. DICKINSON. 


——<»————— 

SPECIAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND HORTICULTURE OF WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY, N. Y. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 9 of 
the Constitution of the Society of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture of Westchester Co., a 
Special Meeting of said Society is called, to 
be held on the 15th of June, inst., at 10 
o’clock, A. M., in the field with the trial of 
mowing machines, at or near the farm of 
Judge Jay, in the town of Bedford, for the 
purpose of appointing judges, voting the 
manner in which the sum of $30, appropri- 
ated at the last meeting of said Society, shall 
be expended, and the transaction of such 
other business as the meeting may deem 
necessary. June 2, 1855. 

A. F. DICKINSON, 
Pres’t Soc. Ag. and Hort. of Westchester Co. 


Committee, &c. 








PRIZES FOR MOWING MACHINES, 
_—@— 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for Promoting Agriculture, believing that 
the introduction of labor-saving machines in 
field operations, especially those employed 
in mowing, promises to effect a most bene- 
ficial change inthe agricultural economy of 
New-England, are desirous of bringing this 
subject to the earnest and immediate atten- 
tion of the farmers of Massachusetts. For 
the purpose of forwarding the movement 
now being made in this direction, they offer 
the following premium : 

To the possessor of the mowing machine 
which shall cut during the present season, 
with the greatest economy and to the best 
advantage, not less than fifty acres of grass 
within the State,the machine to be worked 
by horse or ox-power, 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS. e 

All otherthings being equal, the greatest 
number of acres cut by any one machine ex- 
ceeding fifty, would entitle the competitor 
to the premium. . 

Every competitor must give notice to the 
Trustees of his intention to compete for the 
premium, on or before the seventeenth of 
June next. He must at the end of the sea- 
son or before the tenth day of September 
next furnish satisfactory proof of the number 
of acres cut by the machine during the sea- 
son. He must also keep a record of each 
day’s work ; the number of hours actually 
at work in each day ; the number and kind 








of animals employed, stating when any of 
the same, if any, are changed, and the rea- 
son therefor; the name of the maker of the 
machine ; its cost ; if new this season; any 
accidents or breakages which have occurred 
in working it, and the nature of them and 
how repaired, together with any suggestions 
which may seem useful in preventing a re- 
currence of them; which record shall be 
submitted to the Trustees at the close of the 
working season of the machine. 

Competitors are not precluded from coim- 
peting for any similar premiums offered by 
County Societies or individuals, nor are they 
confined to mowing on their own land. It 
is also to be understood, that all persons, 
procurers of a machine, whether as owner, 
lessor or maker, resident of the State or 
otherwise, are entitled to compete for this 
premium. 

The Trustees reserve the right of dividing 
the premium among equal claimants or of 
withholding it altogether, provided they are 
of opinion that no competitor has by his 
performance with his mowing machine 
made so greata saving in labor and expense 
over the old method of scythe mowing as to 
enable them to recommend its general intro- 
duction and use, in which case, the premium 
will be renewed for the succeeding year’s 
competition. 

As a further incentive to the skill and in- 
genuity of the manufacturers of mowing ma- 
chines, the Trustees offer another premium 
of 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
to the maker and exhibitor of the best mow- 
ing machine, to be awarded in the year 1856. 

To entitle any person to the premium, 
the machine, with full particulars of its prin- 
ciples of construction, weight and selling 
price, must be entered for competition with 
the Trustees on or before the first day of 
June, 1856. A general trial willbe had of all 
the competing machines, due notice of which 
will be given, together with all needful par- 
ticulars at the commencement of the season 
of 1856. 

It is to be hoped that there will be a large 
competition for the premium offered this 
year, and that manufacturers who propose to 
compete forthe one in 1856 will take pains 
to introduce their machines for this season’s 
work. The Trustees in awarding the one 
thousand dollar premium will not confine 
themselves to the single trial which will be 
afforded to competitors to exhibit the powers 
of their machines, but they will also take 
into account the merits of each as displayed 
in competing for this year’s premium and in 
its ordinary working both for this and the 
coming year, whenever and wherever an 
opportunity is afforded of seeing it in opera- 
tion. 

The County Agricultural Societies are 
earnestly invited to appoint Comumnittees to 
aid the Trustees in awarding the prize offer- 
ed for this year, who shall inspect the work- 
ing of competing machines in their several 
districts, and in reporting the resuit of their 
observations to the Trustees. One or more 
of the Trustees, will endeavor to visit each 
county during the season to see some por- 
tion of the work be performed by each ma- 
chine, but from the necessity of the case, 
great reliance must be had upon the cordial 
and hearty co-operation of the County So- 
cieties. 

The Trustees have adopted the following 
Committee to attend to the details connected 


with the subject, viz: 3 
THOS. MOTLEY, Jr. 
G. W. LYMAN. 
C. G. LORING. 
RICH’D. S FAY. 
Som W. 8. LINCOLN. 
All communications may be addressed to 
Tuomas Mot ey, Jr., Jamaica Plains, or 


Ricu’p. S. Fay, Boston. 
Boston, May 28, 1855. 
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A WATER SONG. 
Pure cold water bright, 
All sparkling and white, 
‘Will color your cheeks like the cherry ; 
A fine pearly hue, 
Your skin will renew, 
-And make you light-hearted and merry. 


Then powdeis and pills, 
And doctors’ long bills, 
Just throw to the dogs, with their physic, 
And if you can’t sleep, 
Why take a wet sheet— 
‘Twill cure both the cold and the tisic ! 


Their smooth anodynes, 

And all their drugged wines, 
Will fasten disease to you faster— 

Ten chances to one, 

If when you’ve “been done,” 
Old Nature makes out to be master 


‘Then 1f you should reel, 
From topmast to keel, 

And hobble along on your crutches, 
Let calomel tell 
Who struck your death knell, 


When he had you fast in his clutches ! 
TorseEy, in Life Illustrated. 





NEW-JERSEY AS A FARMING STATE, 

In an appendix to the Premium list of the 
New-Jersey State Agricultural Society, we 
find tke following statements, which will be 
fund interesting not only to our numerous 
weaders in that State but to those residing 
else where. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF NEW-JERSEY : 

The Executive Committee of the “ New- 
Jersey State Agricultural Society ” take this 
imethod of presenting to their fellow-citizens, 
‘and others interested, a few statistics con- 
nected with the growth and relative import- 
ance ef New-Jersey, in its, agricultural de- 
welopment. 

They believe that too little is known of the 
wesources and advancement of the State by 
dts citizens, and therefore earnestly recom 
mend a careful perusal of the following state- 
ments, compiled from the most authentic 
sources. And they do this not only because 
much is said against New-Jersey by those 
who ignorantly, or even maliciously, malign 
her, who can best be answered by statements 
they can not refute—although they can 
scarcely credit—but also that the importance 
ofa State Agricultural Association, having 
already such a favorable basis for opera- 
tion, and whose object is to more thor- 
oughly develop its resources, may be ap- 
parent to, and thus receive the cooperation 
of, all. : 

Where comparisons are made, the States 
of New-York and Pennsylvania have been 
selected, for the purpose of showing still 
more forcibly the importance of New-Jersey, 
by contrast with States acknowledged the 
firstin the Union. The reader is request- 
ed to remeinber the relative sizes of the 
any here given, while inspecting the ta- 

es. 


Area of acres 


Sq. miles. Sq.acres. in farms. 
New-York has.......... 47,000 30,080,000 19,114,088 
Pennsylvania........... 46,000 29,440,000 14,923,347 
New-Jersey .........04. 8,320 5,324,800  —- 2,752,946 


It will thus be seen that New-York and 
Pennsylvania are each over five times as 
large as New-Jersey—the ratio being thus : 


NOW-JOTSCY .. 055 cecccccneteacccdut ss tees 1.00 
DROW VOU oa cease one seas ag cs cibisin b Ge 5.65 
POUNDS ]VAMIB ss 0. ..05 5 0 daivietclnfe xabuebiee'd adh 5.53 


THE VALUE OF 1,AND 
is the next important consideration. 







Total Valeof Average 

Farm Land per acre. | 
New-York.... +++ $554,546,642 $29.00 
Pennsy!vania.. .. 407,876,099 27.33 
New-Jersey .......... 120,237,511 43.67 


It will thus be seen that the value of farm 


| Horses, Asses and Mules in 13850 





land per acre in this State exceeds, by $14.67, | 
| that of the ‘ Empire State ;” and by the latest 


returns, it is rated higher than that of any 
other State! 
POPULATION. 

New-Jersey has rapidly increased in pop- 
ulation since the census of 1840; also ex- 
ceeding, in this respect, New-York, propor- 
tionately, thus : 


1840. 1850. 

PROM NOOR uiao ace ¢ cidele cates dvamtiog 2,428,921 3,097,394 

Poureyivante sbi sie cccvccccscce 1,724,033 2,311,786 

NO@W-SOree yy 0.25 i 08 oie 8 5 3 ¥e 50's 373,306 489,555 
The average ratio of increase being— 
NO@W-YoOrk 0.50 ccccvccccee secs cewescee 28.14 
Pennsylvania. «22. 00ccccccscccccececnces 34.72 
Mew-TOrsey ... 0.00 reccecssccccccccecs 32.40 


STOCK. 


WOE CARIBE. 5-5 iccicsnisicwsiioaeeduvecsieas 
WG. oo ons avc cn duseccinegeeceavesycperen 
SWIC is. 6 sks Se sins Reese weds Codec .. So dewe etme ces 
Value of Live Stock generally ..... «+ $10,679,291 
Value of Slaughtered Animals........ 2,638,552 


CROPS. 

The advance of New- Jersey in Agricultu- 

ral matters will be clearly seen by the Crops 
of the years 1840 and 1850 compared : 


1840. 1850. . Increase. 

Bushels. _ Bushels. Bushels. 

WONER Ss. . oa. Beeches 774,203 1,601,190 826,987 
Oats..... i) eR OT 20,835.24 33,780.63 2,945 39 
Indian Corr.. ......... 4,361,975 8.759,704 4,397,729 





The yield in New-York forthe same year 
(1858) was but 17,858,400 bushels ; and Penn- 
sylvania, 19,835,314 bushels. 


Hay—Yield in... .1840—334,861 tuns. 
WHGLOURG o0ce tadcestictss Kees sgnets 1,089 tuns. 


Potatoes.—The yield of this important 
crop for 1850 shows, in its increase over that 
of 1840,‘a very gratifying improvement. 
Exhibited in comparison with our sister 
States, as below, this may well be consider- 
ed one of the most desirable articles for rais- 
ing in New-Jersey. 


Irish Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. 
Bushels, Bushels. 
In 1850 New-Yorkk raised. 15,398,368 5,629 
a Pennsylvania “ 5,980,732 52,172 
sid New-Jersey ‘“ 3,207,236 508,015 


While New-York decreased in this crop 
14,719,617 bushels in the ten years prior to 
1850, and Pennsylvania also decreased 35,- 
027.59 bushels in the same period, New- 
Jersey increased ker yield in the same time 
643,181 bushels. 

It may be asserted that no other State has 
such facilities for “‘ Market Gardening,” and 
the raising of “Orchard Products,” as this. 
The vast demand always existing in the 
markets of New-York and Philadelphia, as 
well as for home consumption, and the con- 
stantly increasing facilities for conveying 
articles of this perishable character to mar- 
ket, rapidly and cheaply, must combine to 
continue New-Jersey as the most prosper- 
ous State, proportionately, in this respect. 
That its citizens are awaking to the value 
of these matters, will be found from the fol- 
lowing statement : 

PRODUCE OF MARKET GARDENS. 


1840, 1850. 
i, _g a Pron oe * $499,126 $912,047 
Pennsylvania............- 232,912 688,714 Increase, 
New-Jersey .......-2.-06 249,613 475,243 — $125,629 

ORCHARD PRODUCTS. 

1840. 1850. 
New-York .......-.s000. $1,701,935 $1,761,950 
Pennsylvania ........... 618,179 723,389 Increase, 
New-Jersey............- 464,006 607,268 — $143,262 


It is believed that enough statistics have 
now been given to convince all of the rela- 
tive importance of New-Jersey as an Agri- 
cultural State. These statements, however. 
are not made to furnish evidence of sufficient 
excellence already attained, but that our fel- 
jow citizens may learn the feasibility of ren- 
dering this State in almost every respect as 
competent to excel, as it does already in 
some of the most important. 

No means have yet been found more ef- 
fective in securing, on the part of agricultur- 





1850—435,950 tuns.., 


ists and others, a willingness to investigate 
and adopt the benefits afforded by the devel- 
opments of science—whether exhibited in 
the more successful culture, by the applica- 
tion of new fertilizers, &c., or in a piece of 
mechanism, whereby labor is economized— 
than Agricultural Societies. The existence 
of such an Association depends entirely 
upon the interest evinced by the People, 
for whom alone its operations are carried 
forward. 

Thus, fellow-citizens, stands at this time 
the Society in your own State. It must be 
that its 23,900 farms, with almost innumera- 
ble factories, workshops, &c., will furnish a 
noble list of active aud interested members. 
Its officers claim for it public sympathy and 
support; and while its successful continu- 


.| ance depends upon that, it shall be the effort 


of those controling its operations at all times 
to render it, in its operations, a benefit and 
honor to New. Jersey. 
On behalf of Executive Committee, 
J. H. FRAZEE, Cor. Sec’y. 





GUANO—THE OTHER SIDE. 


Col. David Moseley, an excellent farmer 
of Westfield, says, in the Springfield Repub- 
lican : 


In the spring of 1852 I purchased one tun 
of guano for $56 when delivered: The land 
it was used upon was a gravelly pasture that 
was never manured; plowed in the fall; and 
in the spring what I called ridged, by plow- 
ing two fnrrows together. The guano was 
caited into the field in the sacks, and placed 
so as to be convenient for putting on 300 
pounds per acre; then emptied from the 
sacks into the furrows, and mixed with 
about one-third earth, and then sowed broad- 
cast from a bag or basket, saving out the hard 
lumps and pounding them fine and mixing 
with the same. It was sowed on a still, 
damp day, and harrowed three times in a 
place as fast as sowed to keep the ammonia 
from escaping. Then well brushed over 
with a good white birch bush so arranged as 
to take a sweep 12 or 14 feet wide, which I 
prefer to a good roller. The second week 
in May, planted the corn across the ridges, 
which made it three and a half feet apart 
each way. It required but a little hoeing. 
Good judges estimated it to increase the crop 
at least fifteen bushels per acre ; which is al- 
so my Opinion. We had a good opportunity 
of judging, as it was side by side of that 
which had no guano. 

I made an experiment on my meadow land 
by sowing broadcast three hundred pounds 
of guano per acre and harrowed it in as be- 
fore, and upon each side of said acre carted 
on and plowed in fifteen loads of good stable 
manure. The land was equally good and 
was planted and cultivated alike. ‘The acre 
that was guanoed yielded from a quarter toa 
third more than the stable manured. In the 
fall sowed to rye, and when harvested the 
guanoed acre had the preference. : 

I have mixed the guano with from a quar- 
ter to a third earth, using plaster in the mix- 
ture at about a bushel per acre, with three or 
four hundred pounds of guano per acre, and 
sowed it as a top-dressing upon grass with 
good success. Sow in the rain or just before’ 
a rain. . a 

In the spring of 1853, 1 was unable to pur- 
chase any ; the price run as high as $80 per 
tun, and was not to be had in our market by 
the tun. Last spring, 1854, I purchased of 
Messrs. Allen and Mason, of Springfield, 
early in the season, for $53 pertun. In June 
I paid $60 per tun for it. I putone tun upon 
‘eight acres of the gravelly pasture adjoining 
‘the first, and planted the corn the first week 
in May ; the land prepared and cultivated as 
before. The corn was cut up and stacked 
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the last week in August, and husked in Oc- 
tober. There were four hundred and thirty- 
six bushels of ears of corn, making two hun- 
dred and eighteen bushels of good shelled 
corn. I am confident that the tun of guano 
increased the crop more than one hundred 
bushels of corn, which, at $1,05 or $1,10 per 
bushel, amounts to $110. I sold the stalks 
in the field for $30, which, had it not been 
for the guano, would not have brought $10. 
So that $53 worth of guano gave me a profit 
of $76. If I had paid $100 for one hundred 
loads of manure, to say nothing about cart- 
ing it one and a half miles, my opinion is 
that I should not have had as good a crop. 

I made an experiment in my meadow by 
plowing in fifteen cart loads of good stable 
manure per acre; then sowing on five acres 
of it 140 pounds of guano per acre, and 
brushed it in as fast as sowed; also brushed 
the remainder of the field, but did not har- 
row for fear of disturbing the manure. 
Planted the corn the third week in May, 
three feet each way, and culivated it both 
ways, which lets in the sun, and requires 
not more than half the labor in hoeing. It 
was cut up and stacked the first week in 
September, and huskedin Oetober. I weighed 
the husked corn from the same number of 
hills upon one rod of each, and made an es- 
timate of the number of hills to the acre, 
and allowing seventy-four pounds to the 
bushel, and found the average increase per 
acre of the guanoed land was twenty-three 
bushels, so that $19,87 worth of guano gave 
an increase of 115 bushels good shelled corn 
and was eight or ten days earlier than the 
two acres that had no guano upon it. The 
land was all the same, and I have cultivated 
the pieces together for years, so that there 
was no difference, except the guano. 

I sowed half a tun of guano on my buck- 
wheat land, and harrowed and bushed them 
in together at the rate of 100 to 150 pounds 
per acre. The drouth affected this crop so 
that some fields would not more than pay 
for harvesting. It was so with mine where 
I used no guano ; but where it was applied 
the drouth had very little if any effect ; cra- 
died it about the 20th of September with the 
leaves all upon it; in raking to set it up, 
where the guano was used, it produced nine 
bunches to one where there was no guano 
used, on preeisely the same land with the 
culture, and sowed and harvested on the 
same days. As soon as it was cured, it 
was carted and housed. I estimated there 
to be more than five tuns of straw which 
was fed to my oxen, cows and young stock, 
and by them eaten more readily than good 
corn stalks, and was worth $6 per tun, 
enough to pay for the guano. It was well 
berried and weighed 50 pounds a bushel 
when well cleaned and screened. 

I have used guano upon all soils from poor 
pine plain to good meadow land, upon rye, 
beans, potatoes, turnips, and from 100 to 300 
pounds per acre, with grass-seed in August, 
and always with good success. 





' THE ART OF CATTLE FEEDING. 


To the Editor of the Mark-Lane Express : 

Every reflecting mind will clearly per- 
ceive, and at once admit, that within the last 
few years science has rapidly advanced the 
art of feeding cattle. Let us view the Brit- 
ish homestead a short period back. See 
the innumerable inconveniences to which the 
farmer was then subject; while on the other 
hand, he has at the present day every facility 
afforded him. 

The importance of properly maintaining 
our cattle and horses is well understood ; to 
effect which, their food must be properly 
prepared, and this will doubtless become 
general, as all the resources of science are 
directed to economize its use. 





It is universally admitted that when the 
grass is cut, the corn crushed, the cake 
broken, the turnips, chaff, &c., also cut and 
steamed, not only an immense saving in first 
cost is thereby effected, but the animal is in- 
credibly improved, both in health and ap- 
pearance ; and these are considerations well 
worthy the attention of the practical farmer. 
In short, it is to these several processes 
of cutting, bruising, steaming, &c., that he 
must look for the crowning of his labors 
with success. ‘Practice wiTH Science.” 





SALT—GUANO—POUDRETTE—SUPERP HOS- 
PHATE. 
Basie: 

“A Practical Farmer ” details, in the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph,experiments with the 
above fertilizers, fron: which we make the ex- 
tracts givenbelow. This is but one set of ex- 
periments, during one season—a dry one— 
upon a particular soil, and a repetition of the 
experiment on the same soil might produce 
an entirely different result another season. 
He does not describe exactly his method of 
applying the guano. If put on above the 
corn inthe same manner as the salt was 
applied, probably the first shoots were in- 
jured by coming in contact with it. We do 
not offer these remarks however, to discour- 
age the trial of salt. It is often a valuable 
fertilizer—when and where can be best 
known by trial. In thisinstance, as in others 
where corn is planted upon sod, some of the 
beneficial influence is to be attributed to its 
preventing the ravages ofthe cut wire worm. 


In order that I might secure results which 
would be perfectly satisfactory—so far at 
least as the efforts of a single season might 
be deserving of reliance—t selected a piece 
of light, loamy land which had lain for sev- 
eral years—four, I think—in grass. It was 
perfectly level, with few stones and those 
few of small size, and without a single stump 
or bush on the whole piece. This land I 
broke up to the depth of ten inches in the 
fall, bringing to the surface a very small por- 
tion of the subsoil which was of a light, grav- 
elly nature, with a slight admixture of sand. 
After plowing, the land was carefully har- 
rowed and rolled, and in that condition it 
was left till the subsequent spring. The 
winter was a severe one, characterized by 
intense cold,but with very little snow till 
near the middle of January, so that the soil 
which was exposed without its usual winter 
covering upto that period, was maintained 
in an almost continual frozen condition, and 
in this state it remained till late the follow- 
ing spring. 

As soon as the frost was fairly out, and 
the surface had become sufficiently dry to 
admit of its being worked, the land was 
cross-plowed—care being had not to disturb 
the turf—and reduced to a fine tilth by 
working with the cultivator and harrow. I 
think that, as a general thing, farmers do not 
pay sufficient attention to the pulverizing of 
their lands. Although every observing cul- 
tivator must be fully impressed with the 
conviction that the finer a soil is, the more 
favorable will it be to vegetation; yet very 
few who rest underthis conviction bestow 
more than half the labor upon their fields 
that is essential to secure fertility. 

The crop selected for my experiment, was 
Indian corn. No rotted manure was used, 
nor did I apply any substance whatever be- 
fore planting the seed. The rows were 
drawn with a horse-plow, and checked off 
carefully so as to have the hills equi-distant 
withthe rows running both ways. Com- 
mencing on one side of the piece, I dropped 





five kernels of corn in a hill, and continued 
till [had dropped five rows, of forty hills 
each. Then with a common hoe I drew on 
one inch of fine soil, and compressed it very 
slightly over the corn with the back of the 
hoe; after which I applied one and a half 
table spoonfuls of common packing salt, and 
finished off with another half inch of soil. 
The next five rows were planted without 
any manure of any kind. The next five 
were dressed with poudrette, one half pint 
to the hill, under the seed, but with just 
sufficient soil over itto prevent contact. The 
five rows next succeeding, were dressed 
with half a pint of guano, andthe next with 
one gill of superphosphate of lime—the same 
precaution to prevent contact with the seed 
being observed in the last two cases as were 
adopted in that of the poudrette. The corn 
throughout was covered one and a half 
inches deep, with the soil above it slightly 
compressed, and the whole was planted on 
the same day, and without any previous pre- 
paration by steeping or otherwise. The 
seed germinated readily, and the plants made 
theirappearance above the surface on the 
same day, but from the very first there was 
direct and palpable indications of the superi- 
ority of the salt; and this superiority was 
demonstrated by the result. 

At harvest the salted rows produced one- 
fifth more corn, dy weight,than the rows ma- 
nured with the guano, and one-quarter more 
than those manured with poudrette and su- 
perphosphate, while the yield compared 
with that of the five rows on which no ma- 
nurial application had been made, was as 
nine toone! I do not think there was a 
single spear of the first five rows touched by 
the corn worm or any other insect, while the 
rows manured with guano and poudrette, 
were not by any means exempt from their 
ravages, though they suffered but little after 
the first week, and were not thinned suffi- 
cient as to abridge theyield. The five rows 
on which nothing was bestowed, were con- 
siderably thinned, probably one-fifth part of 
the whole was destroyed during the first two 
weeks. About the same difference was re- 
markable in the weight of the fodder on the 
several pieces, as in the weight of the grain. 
The cost of the salt was less than one-third 
of the cost of guano, poudrette or phosphate. 





For the American Agricuiturist. 


MUSTARD GROWING—POTATO ROT. 
we aE 

In your paper of the 10th of May, is an 
article taken from the Mark Lane Express, on 
the cultivationof mustard. This article was 
written for England, and might lead some 
of our young farmers into an experiment 
which, in this country, might not be attended 
with profit. 

The mustard grown in this country is the 
Sinapis alba or white mustard. This plant 
inits habits and growth very much resembles 
the Sinapis arvensis, or charloc which is nev- 
er found growing wild, to any great extent, 
except upon deep alluvial soils; this should 
be ahint to farmers in selecting lands for 
sowing the white mustard. I have sown it 
upon upland dry soil several times, but nev- 
er have succeeded in making it a profitable 
crop. Ihave seen crops of it upon deep al- 
luvial soils that produced forty bushels to the 
acre, which sold at two dollars and a half per 
bushel. 

At page 133 of same paper isan article on 
the Potato Rot, from W. Fugate, in which 
he ascribes the cause of this disease to a 
small insect. I believe the cause of disease 
is now ascribed by our most observing sci- 
entific men, to the growthof a small para- 
sitic plant, or rust, which commences upon 
the tops ofthe plant. Cutting off, and re- 
moving the tops as soon as any rust appears, 
Ihaveknown in many instances attended 
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with beneficial results, and would recom- 
mend it in all cases where the disease makes 
its appearance. G. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
COST OF FENCES, 
_—o— “ 

In the department of labor to which your 
publication is devoted, the cost of fences isa 
very important subject of inquiry and invest- 
igation. Will you please, sir, stir up some 
of your best correspondents in different 
places, and let us have a valuable fund of in- 
formation on this subject—reliable statistical 
facts about the cost and durability of differ- 
ent kinds of fences in different parts of our 
country. 

I have ascertained that in this country the 
cheapest plank fences and the commonest 
rail fences cost about the same; and never 
less than $500 per mile. A good medium 
rail worm-fence: costs $600 per mile. A 
first-rate rail worm-fence anda good post 
and rail fence cost almost exactly the same, 
and not less than $700 per mile. The most 
of the fences within ten miles of the city, 
now are made first-rate plank fences ; and 
with the utmost scheming, purchases of ma- 
terial and plans of construction, I find they 
gaa cost by large quantities $800 per 
mile. 

The strings of plank fence (twenty miles 
each side) of forty miles onthe Pacific Rail- 
road are now being constructed, for which 
the company are to pay $750 per mile. 

These rates of cost of fences are continu- 
ally coming nearer and nearer to the general 
average throughought the country as prai- 
ries become more occupied and railroads are 
extending. 

Mr. Editor, I wish to elicit free communi- 
cations from others on this subject. Let us 
hear from different persons and places all 
about the cost of fences. Iclose by adding 
some remarks of one of our city editors last 
week in noticing my card : 

** The amount of capital employed in the 
construction and repair of fences in the Uni- 
ted States, would be deemed fabulous, were 
not the estimates founded on statistical facts 
which admit of no dispute. Strange as it 
may seem, the greatest investment in this 
country, the most costly productions of hu- 
man industry, are the common fences which 
divide the fields from the highways, and sepa- 
rate them from each other. No man dreams 
that when compared with the outlay for 
those unpretended monuments of art, our 
cities and our towns with all their wealth 
are left far behind. _ Locan Sierper. 

St. Lovts, Mo., May 22d, 1855. 





STEAM PLOWING. 
—o— 


Mr. Williams, of Baden, England, says : 


When I first conceived the idea of putting 
my portable engine to such a purpose, after 
a great deal of consideration I came to the 
conclusion that if steam-plowing could be 
accomplished, it ought to be done by the 
simple 4, 5, or 6 horse-power engines which 
are generally used for farm purposes. I 
likewise discoved that such an engine would 
be quite sufficient to propel from three to six 
plows at a time, according to the nature of 
the soil, inasmuch as my engine (one of five- 
horse power), which drove a strap nearly at 
the rate of 20 miles per hour, by reducing 
the speed to about two miles per hour would 
increase her power exactly in the same ra- 
tio as the speed was diminished. The ad- 
vantages appeared to me to be so great, that 
Limmediately set about constructing a ma- 
chine, to be driven by the engine, which will 
plow a twenty-yard land without moving, 
and draw the plows in furrow backwards, as 
well as to her, by means of a pulley fixed in 
a frame at the other endof the field. It will 





not be a difficult task to prove to all practical 
men, that if steam-plowing is brought about, 
it should be done by the same engine that 
does the other work of the farm; and as a 
six-horse engine is the outside power that is 
generally required for that work, so it will 
be quite sufficient for all field purposes. I 
am certain that with a six-horse power en- 
gine driving a machine I am now about to 
make, considerably lighter than the one I 
have tried, I shall be able to draw at the rate 
of two miles an hour, from four to six plows 
at once at the ordinary depth which is plowed 
in the west of England, to plow both to and 
from the engine, draw out the spare rope, 
plow from 10 to 20 yards in width without 
moving the engine; and when required to 
move, the engine shall propel both herself 
and the machine on the next land. 





THE WILLOW. 


The Osier and the Bois d’Arc, are two 
plants which promise much value to South- 
ern enterprize. That you concur with me 
in this belief, is evinced by several inter- 
esting articles in relation to each of them, 
which you have at different times published 
in your valuable journal. 

I have been cultivating the Golden Willow, 
a variety introduced here many years ago by 
the French immigrants, and last year made a 
fair trial of it for cotton baskets. It proved 
a failure. This species of the Willow is the 
Salix Verinalis, and stands high in Europe. 
But the varieties which are valuable there 
are not necessarily so in this country, and 
there is doubtless a difference between the 
same varieties grown northand south. The 
Virninalis has long, slender and very flexible 
twigs, and works well into baskets; but 
when the baskets become dry, the material is 
very brittle, and the baskets are easily brok- 
en up. 

Nae time since, I wrote to Dr. C. W. 
Grant, of Newburg, N. Y., who I understood 
to be one of the first willow culturists of our 
country, if not the very first, requesting him 
to send me cuttings of what he esteemed the 
best willow for baskets, and for this climate, 
and he very obligingly complied with my re- 
quest, by sending me the Purpurea, or Bitter 
Purple Willow—which he says is valuable in 
all respects as an Osier, and particularly for 
work that requires long, slender, unsplit 
wands, of great toughness. The intense bit- 
terness of its bark and leaves, he further 
says, renders it exempt from beast and in- 
sects, and consequently adapted for making 
live fences. Lasting fences, very ornamental 
and profitable, made of it, producing one 
crop of Osiers annually. 

He recommends three varieties, viz. : Ist, 
S. Purpurea; 2d, Triandria ; 3d, Forbyana, 
as a complete assortment for basket makers, 
and such as will supply alltheir wants. He 
speaks highly also of a fourth species, the 
Salix Beveridgii, which he says is on trial by 
Mr. Anderson C. Armstrong, of Jackson, 
Mississippi. He has also sent to most, if 
not all the Southern States, and expects re- 
ports from them the coming autumn. 

Dr. Grant says that a great discourage- 
ment arose at the commencement of the wil- 
low culture in this country, from the failure 
of the most vigorous growers of Europe to 
produce good Osiers. Verninalis, and the 
celebrated Longskin, of Nottingham, their 
most popular Osiers, are nearly worthless 
here, not being adapted to our climate. Dr. 
Grant imported all the European varieties of 
note, and by a comprehensive and careful 
experiment, ascertained which are best 
adapted to our climate, and also which are 
the most valuable. Among many which 
proved to be good, three have been found of 
surpassing excellence. These are the three 
Osiers before mentioned. 





As a marketable commodity, nothing will 
compare with them in profit. In England 
the net cost per acre is from one to two hun- 
dred dollars, and frequently two hundred and 
fifty dollars, and although the business of 
the willow culture is extensively engaged 
in from the peasant to the lord, the Duke of 
Bedford having a plantaticn of 100,600 acres; 
the demand still keeps ahead of the supply. 

There are annually imported into the United 
States, some four millions of dollars worth of 
this article, and it sells some twenty per cent 
higher here than in Europe. Statements 
have been published of profit as high as $330 
per acre, inthe State of New-York, from 
willow twigs. 

From 10 to 15,000 cuttings are required to 
the acre, and as to the best soils, culture and 
management generally, they may be all ob- 
tained from Dr. Grant, who will also furnish 
cuttings of the aforesaid three varieties at 
$5 per thousand, making a discount to those 
wishing to plant by the acre, or to make a 
business of this culture. He will, besides, 
give such particular directions from time to 
time as will assure success.—American 
Cotton Planter. 





USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. 


Uh Sabena! 

From an address delivered before the 
Agquidneck Agricultural Society (Middletown, 
R. I.,) last September, by J. Prescott Hall, 
Esq., we copy the following generous para- 
graphs, for which the birds ought to present 
their thanks to himen masse, as they once 
did tous, for having said a good word in 
their behalf. 


There is anact upon your statue bouk, 
entitled ‘“‘an act of preservation of useful 
birds.” And which are the birds declared 
useful by law ? “ larks, robins, wood-ducks, 
grey or black ducks, partridges, quails, wood- 
cocks, snipes, grouse, and plover. 

The object of these laws, is to preserve 
those feathered races, during the time they 
are rearing their young, which of course 
every reasonable man would do, even if he 
were cruel. But why should birds of song 
be ever destroyed? Why should the migrato- 
ry thrush, which is generally called the rob- 
in, be the object of slaughter? He is your 
companion throughout the year unless the 
winter be unusually severe ; the firstto greet 
you in the spring, your cheerful, social, con- 
fiding friend during the summer, and the last 
to desert you at the end of autumn. He 
builds his nest in your orchards and upon 
your fence rails. Why willyou permit your 
children to tear it down in mere wantonness 
and the love of purposeless havoc ? 

The meadow. lark makes vocal your fields 
during the whole month of October and 
November, when the blasts of the north 
have sent away the warblers, the viroes, the 
bob-o-lincolns, the finches, the catbirds and 
song thrushes to the milder climes of the 
south for warmth and protection. Even 
the payicious birds do little or no harm with 
us. The little screech-owl amuses our au- 
tumnal evenings with his mellow, though 
somewhat mournful notes. The graceful 
harrier, balanced on equal wing, sweeps 
over your meadows and swamps, seeking 
for rats, for frogs, for mice, snakes and other 
vermin of a like loathsome character. Gun- 
ner, why should you strike down this crea- 
ture, which God has made so beautiful and 
brave, for the mere purpose of exhibiting your 
cruel skill? In winter, when pressed with 
hunger, he may take a chicken from your 
yard, or a pigeon from your dove-cote, but 
upon the whole he does you more good than 
harm. ‘ 

And so all the worm eating and insect 
catching birds, including even the woodpeck- 
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ers who bore into your appletree. They are 
seeking for food deadly to the tree, beneath 
the bark, and you may well allow them to 
pursue their useful employments. The 
black ducks, the woodcocks, the snipes, the 
Virginia rails, and the meadow larksall make 
their nests, in each returning summer, upon 
my lands, almost under my own eyes, and 
shall | most inhospitably refuse them admit- 
tance and give them over to the spoiler!— 
Forbid it, generosity ; fobid it, all ye gentle 
elements of the human character. 

But you say, the robins eat upall my cher- 
ries and destroy my strawberries. Well, 
let them, if we can not have the sweet song- 
sters upon any other terms, let them eat up 
the cherries and strawberries and welcome, 
for they pay us in music. Welcome to the 
trees and vines which I intend to plant to en- 
tice them to my home. Come in and par- 
take with us. Don’t gather all ifyou please; 
but take without stint, and let me see you 
again as I have often seen you in former 
days, drop a ripe cherry into the mouths of 
your callow young. 

Come ; ye ospreys, and take your scaly 
prey before my eyes, and with your “sail 
broad vans” beat up into the wind’s eye, to 
carry food to your nests inthe wood. You 
have as good a right as! have, to take the 
treasures of the deep for your own use, and 
you disturb me not in my possessions of en- 
joyment. True itis, I once saw an envious 
eagle plunge down from on high and rob you 
of the fruit of your labor, while you affright 
ened fied to shelterof atree. But the bird 
of Jove is an imperial robber and does not 
even say “by your leave,” although he too 
is generally innocent of injury to man. 

Come ye bob-o-lincolns, and poise your- 
selves on a single stalk of timothy, causing 
it to sway to and fro by the weight of your 
tiny bodies, yet giving sufficient support, 
while the full hearted song of your happiness 
comes gushing from your musical throats. 

If no one else will protect you, come to 
Malbone Farm and we will give you shelter 
there—Come, all ye gentle songsters and 
harmless birds to us, and you shall be pro- 
tected while within the boundaries under my 
control. The law is on our side, and where 
I have power “ vainly the fowler’s eye shall 
mark thy flight to do thee wrong.” 

Farmers of Rhode Island, will you join 
me in this pleasant employment of saving 
alive, instead of destroying? If you will 
not, I appeal then to your mothers, your sis- 
ters, your wives and your daughters, and to 
them I shall not appeal in vain; and if I can 
get the gentle sex upon my side, why, the 
men may be defied, and I will proclaim to all 
the birds in the air that they are safe. 





Gurnea Fow .s vs. Rats.—A correspondent 
of the Prairie Farmer, who was very much 
annoyed by rats, tried shooting, poisoning, 
and everything he could think of; but they 
defied the whole cat-egory. He then heard 
that they would not remain where Guinea 
fowls were kept, and procured several, and 
now says that for overtwo years he has 
neither seen nor heard a rat about the prem- 
ises. 


We doubt the above rat remedy, and should 
be glad to hear from others who have tried 
it to know whether it is effectual. 





To Stop THe Bieepine or Vines.—When 
cut rather late in the season, take one-fourth 
of calcined oyster shells, beaten to fine pow- 
der in a mortar, and three-fourths of cheese, 
worked together until they form a sort 
of past; this pressed into the pores of 
the wood, either with the thumb or by any 
other means, will effectually stop the flow of 
sap. Sometimes a repetition, however, is 
necessary if not well forced into the peres, 





or if the wound is not properly covered. 
Rubbing the cut parts well with candle 
grease also greatly assists in preventing 
vines from bleeding.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Horticultural Department, 


Ruope-Istanp HorticutituraL Society.— 
This Society will hold its June exhibition in 
Providence, on the 19th and 20th inst. ‘The 
former exhibitions have been valuable and 
highly interesting. They invite those inter- 
ested in this subject elsewhere to unite with 
them. Any communications or inquiries 
may be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. J. 
F. Driscoll, at Providence. 

We suggest to our horticultural friends in 
this vicinity, that a visit to the above exhi- 
bition, either as exhibitors or as lookers-on, 
will well reward them for the short trip. 
Providence and New-York are but next-door 
neighbors, now that the facilities for daily 
intercourse are so great. The steamers by 
the Fall River or Stonington routes leave 
here late in the afternoon and land travelers 
in Providence the next morning. No other 
season of the year offers a better time for 
such a trip than the middle of the present 


month. 


MANAGEMENT OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
oe 
BY AN EXTENSIVE PRACTITIONER. 
<adiipen 

Greenhouse plants should never be_ sup- 
plied with much water in wet or frosty 
weather, and none unless the soil in the pots 
becomes dry. This rule must be particular- 
ly attended to, from the beginning of Novem- 
ber till the end of February. 

In March, the plants may be occasionally 
syringed overhead to clean and refresh the 
leaves, but always select fine days for the 
purpose ; and let this, as well as the general 
waterings, be done in the morning, from the 
middle of September to the beginning of 
May, and at all other times in the evenings. 

As the season advances, and the weather 
becomes milder, increase the quantity ofair, 
until, by the middle of May, a large portion 
of air may be left on all night, except in case 
of severe frost. And this rule of admitting 
air must be attended to throughout the win- 
ter at every convenient opportunity ; but al- 
ways make a practice of shutting up early in 
the afternoon. 

Always keep the plants clean, and perfect- 
ly free from dead leaves and weeds ; this 
must be particularly attended to in the win- 
ter season. 

About the beginning of March repot all the 
plants that require it, and top-dress the re- 
mainder with good fresh soil. Some free- 
growing kinds may require potting two or 
three times in the course of the summer, but 
the last potting should never be later than 
the middle of September. . 

As greenhouse plants differ materially 
from each other in habits, so also the soil 
suitable for them must vary in proportion. 
For a general idea on the subject, the fol- 
lowing, with some few exceptions, will prob- 
ably be found pretty near the mark. — 

All plants whose branches are fragile, and 
roots of a fine thready fibrous texture, with 
general habits like Erica, as Diosma, Ander- 
sonia, Epacris, etc., will require the same 
soil (peat earth), and very similar treatment 
to Cape Heaths. 

Those whose wood and general habits 

















partially differ, and whose roots are of a/q 


stronger texture, as Accacia, Ardisia, Steno- 





carpus, etc., will require a portion of sandy 
loam—in many cases about equal parts ; and’ 
where the habits, etc. differ materially from 
the heath, only a small portion of peat earth 
willbe required, and the compost may be 
made a little rich by the addition of well rot- 
ted dung: 

Almost all Cape and other bulbs, as Spar- 
azis, etc., thrive best in a mixture of light 
rich sandy loam, leaf-mold, and a little peat. 
Shrubby and herbaceous plants, with luxu- 
riant roots and branches, as Myrius, etc., 
require rich loam, lightened with leaf-mold. 
Plants with powerful roots and but slender 
heads, as Veronica, Senecio, etc., require a 
light sandy soil, mixed with a small portion 
of leaf-mold and very rotten dung. 

Never pot the plants in a soil tao wet; it 
is better to keep the soil rather dry than 
otherwise. Nor ever sift the soil, but chop 
and break it as fine as possible, because 
sifting deprives it of the fibrous particles, 
among which the roots grow very rapidly. 
Always in potting give a good drainage with’ 
broken potsherds. 

In the beginning of June the plants may 
be removed to their summer station, out of 
doors. Always place them in an aspect 
screened from the effects of the mid-day sun, 
but yet where they will be able to receive 
the sun morning and evening; while in this 
situation they must be supplied with water 
as often as they require it. 

In the beginning of September again exam- 
ine them throughout, and pot all that require 
it, and top-dress the remainder; by no 
means let this be done later than the middle 
of September, or the plants will not have 
time to recover before winter. 

Not later than the first week in October, 
prepare to remove them back into the green- 
house. Clean and properly tie them up, 
previous to setting them on the stage. 

After they are removed again to the 
house, give them abundance of air, day and 
night, and continue gradually to decrease it 
as the weather becomes colder. 

Propagation.—The propagation of green- 
house plants must be performed at different 
times of the year, according to the nature 
and habits of the plants, and the state of 
growth in which the cuttings will strike with 
the greatest freedom. 

Some grow the best when the wood is 
quite young and tender, as Fuchsia, Anderso- 
nia, Adenandra, etc.; others when it begins 
te assume a brownish color, called half ri- 
pened, as Heliotropium, Goodeneia, Pimelea, 
etc.; and others when it has become quite 
hard and ripe, as Araucaria, Aulaz, Melaleuca, 
etc. But as a general rule, half-ripened 
cuttings will do the best. Some plants, 
however, will not grow from cuttings of the 
stem at all; these are propagated by cutting 
off large pieces of the roots, planting them in 
pots of soil, and plunging them in a little 
bottom heat, as some species of Acacia, ete. 

All hard-wooded plants make roots best in 
clear sand, but soft-wooded kinds should be 
planted in a mixture of loam; therefore, af- 
ter well draining the pots or pans intended to 
receive the cuttings, fill them, according to 
the nature of the plants to be propagated. 
On no account plant soft-wooded and hard- 
wooded cuttings in the same pot. 

Some sorts will not grow readily without 
a little bottom heat. Plunge the pots in a 
cucumber frame, or pit of any kind, where 
they will receive the benefit of warmth. 

After putting in the cuttings, give them a 
gentle sprinkling of water through a fine 
rose ; keep the frame as closely shut down 
as can be until the cuttings are struck, 
which will be in about three weeks or a 
month, with some few exceptions. Look 
them over, and water as often as they re- 
uire it. ; 

Those sorts requiringtob covered with 
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bell or hand glasses will require to have the 
glasses taken off occasionally and wiped, to 
prevent the cuttings from ,being injured by 
damp. 

When the cuttings have struck root and 
beging to grow, then pot them in small pots 
filled with soil suitable to their “nature; re- 
place them for a while in the frame, and 
gradually expose them to the air, until they 
bear the temperature and treatment of the 
other plants in the greenhouse. 

Sow the seeds of greenhouse ‘plants} in 
pans or pots filled with a light soil, as early 
in the spring as possible; place the pots in 
a very gentle heat, keep the soil damp by 
covering with moss, and occasionally sprink- 
ling with water; and when they are about 
an inch high, pot them off into small-sized 
pots, and treat them in the same manner as 
cuttings.—Floricultural Cabinet. 





THE TALLOW TREE OF CHINA. 
cbilhise 
BY DR. MACGOWAN. 

The Stillingia sebifera is prized for the 
fatty matter which it yields ; its leaves are 
employed as a black dye; its wood, being 
hard and durable, is used for printing blocks 
and various other articles; and, finally, the 
refuse of the nut is employed as fuel and 
manure. 

It is chiefly cultivated in the provinces of 
Kiangsi, Kongnain, and Chehkiang. In some 
districts near Hangchan, the inhabitants de 
fray all their taxes with its produce. It 
grows alike on low alluvial plains and on 
granite hills, on the rich mold atthe margin 
of canals, and on the sandy sea-beach. The 
sandy estuary of Hangchan yields little else. 
Some of the trees at this place are known to 
be several hundred years old, and though 
,, still send forth branches and bear 
ruit. 

In mid-winter, when the seed-vessels are 
ripe, they are cut off with their twigs by a 
sharp crescentric knife, attached to the ex- 
tremity of a long pole, which is held in the 
hand and pushed upwards against the twigs, 
removing at the same time such as are fruit- 
less. “I'he capsules are gently pounded in a 
mortar to loosen the seeds from their shells, 
from which they are separated by sifting. 
To facilitate the separation of the white se- 
baceous matter enveloping the seeds, they 
are steamed in tubs, having convex, open, 
wicker bottoms, placed over caldrons of 
boiling water. When thoroughly heated, 
they are reduced to a mash in the mortar, 
and thence transferred to bamboo -sieves, 
kept at an uniform temperature over hot 
ashes. A single operation does not suffice 
to deprive them of all their tallow, the steam- 
ing and sifting is therefore repeated. The 
article thus procured becomes a solid mass 
on falling through the sieve, and to purify it, 
it is melted and formed into cakes for the 
press; these receive their form from bamboo 
hoops, a foot in diameter and three inches 
deep, which are laid on the ground, over a 
little straw. On being filled with the hot 
liquid, the ends of the straw beneath ‘are 
drawn up and spread over the top, and when 
of sufficient consistence, are placed with 
their rings in the press. This latter appara- 
tus, of the rudest description, is constructed 
of two large beams placed horizontally, so 
as to form a trough capable of containing 
about fifty of the rings with their sebaceous 
cakes; at one end it is closed, and at the 
other adapted for receiving wedges, which 
are successively driven into it by ponderous 
sledge-hammers wielded by athletic men. 
The tallow oozes ina melted state into a 
receptacle bel »w, where it cools. It is again 
melted and poured into tubs smeared with 
mud, to prevent its adhering. It is now 
marketable, in masses of about eighty pounds 





each, hard, brittle, white, opaque, tasteless, 
and without the odor of animal tallow; 
under high pressure it scarcely stains bibu- 
lous paper; melts at 140 deg. Fah. It may 
be regarded as nearly pure stearine, the 
slight difference is doubtless owing to the 
admixture of oil expressed from the seed in 
the process just described. The seeds yield 
about eight percent of tallow, which sells 
for about five cents per pound. 

The process for pressing the oil, which is 
carried on at the same time, remains to be 
noticed; it is contained in the kernel of the 
nut. The sebaceous matter, which lies be- 
tween the shell and the husk, having been 
removed in the manner described, the ker- 
nel and the husk covering it are ground be- 
tween two stones, which are heated, to pre- 
vent clogging from the sebaceous matter 
still adhering. The mass is then placed in 
a winnowing machine, precisely like those 
in use in western countries. The chaff 
being separated, exposes the white oleagin- 
ous kernels, which, after being stemmed, 
are placed in ‘a mill to be mashed. This 
machine is formed ofa circular stone groove, 
twelve feet in diameter, three inches deep, 
and about as many wide, into which a thick 
solid stone wheel, eight feet in diameter, 
tapering at the edge, is made to revolve per- 
pendicularly by an ox harnessed to the outer 
end of its axle, the inner turning on a pivot 
in the center of the machine. Under this 
ponderous weight the seeds are reduced to 
a mealy state, steamed in the tubs, formed 
into cakes, and pressed by wedges in the 
manner above described; the process of 
mashing, steaming, and pressing being re- 
peated with the kernels likewise. The ker- 
nels yield above thirty per cent of oil. It is 
called Ising-yu, sells for about three cents 
per pound, answers well for lamps, though 
inferior for this purpose to some other vege- 
table oils in use. It is also employed for 
various purposes in the arts, and has a place 
in the Chinese Pharmacopeia, because of 
its quality of changing grey hair black, and 
other imaginary virtues. 

Artificial illumination in China is gener- 
ally procured by vegetable oils ; but candles 
are also employed by those who can afford 
it. In the religious ceremonies no other 
material is used. As no one ventures out 
after dark without a lantern, and as the gods 
can not be acceptably worshipped without 
candles, the quantity consumed is very great. 
With an unimportant exception, the candles 
are always made of what I would designate 
as vegetable stearine. When the candles, 
which are made by dipping, are of the re- 
quired diameter, they receive a final dip into 
a mixture of the same material and insect- 
wax, by which their consistency is preserved 
in the hottest weather. They are generally 
colored red, which is done by throwing a 
minute quantity of alkanet root (Anchusa 
tinctoria), brought from Shantung, into the 
the mixture. Verdigris is sometimes em- 
ployed to dye them green.—Flortrcultural 
Cabinet. 





Perrume or Firowers.—The Philadelphia 
Ledger, gives the following simple directions 
for extracting the perfume of flowers; an 
additional interest is thus given to their cul- 
tivation: 

‘‘ Gather the flowers with as little stocks as 
possible, and place them in a jar three parts 
full of almond or olive oil. After being in 
the oil twenty-four hours, put them into a 
coarse cloth, and squeeze the oil from them. 
This process, with fresh flowers, is to be re- 
peated according to the strength of the per- 
fume desired. The oil being thus thorough- 
ly perfumed with the volatile principle of the 
flowers, it is to be mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of pure rectified spirit, and shaken every 
day for a fortnight, when it may be poured 





off, ready for use. As the season for sweet- 
scented blossoms is just approaching, this 
method may be practically tested, and with- 
out any great trouble or expense. 

We give the above for what it is worth. 
It is not so simple a process after all. Would 
not the alcohol applied at once to the flow- 
ers be as effectual? : 





CULTURE OF LUCERNE. 

We have been informed by Mr. Lewis 
Mabry of this city, that he has cultivated lu- 
cerne regularly for more than forty years 
with the most satisfactory success. It has 
invariably supplied him with the greatest 
abundance of green food of the richest 
quality for soiling cows, and it makes a hay 
in all respects equal to clover. There are 
plants now in Mr. Mabry’s yard which have 
been there for forty years. He has usually 
had about two acres of ground in lucerne, 
and his mode of cultivation is as follows: 

The land should be well and deeply pre- 
pared, as the plants send down their tap 
roots to a great depth. The soil should be 
dry andrich. The time for sowing the seed 
is in September, and they should be sown 
broadcast. - They soon vegetate, and the 
plants continue to grow vigorously during 
the fall, and acquire sufficient strength to 
withstand the severity of the coldest win- 
ters. In the spring, they start off to grow in 
advance of all other vegetation, and take en- 
tire possession of the ground. If the seed 
is sowed in the spring, the grass will overtop 
and smother the lucerne, unless it is drilled, 
in which case it requires frequent and care- 
ful workings. It should not be sowed with 
any other crop. When sowed in the fall, it 
will furnish two cuttings the next season. 
The second seasond it will be fully es- 
tablished, and yield as many as four cut- 
tings, which it will continue to do for four 
years. By the expiration of that period, it 
will begin to die out in patches, and another 
sowing should be made. The plants should 
not be suffered to bear seed any further than 
is necessary for new growings. 

On the whole, Mr. Mabry considers lucerne 
as invaluable, particularly on small farms, 
from the great quantity of food it supplies ; 
thus enabling the possessor of only a few 
acres to keep a number of cows, which, in 
their turn, furnish abundant means of en- 
riching the land, besides affording the owner 
the luxury and the profits to be derived from 
a good dairy. We would especially recom- 
mend to our farmers in the neighborhood of 
the city to make the experiment. With milk 
at sixpence a quart, and butter at 50 cents— 
never less than 37+ cents—a pound, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a dairy appear 
to us to be very decided. 

Mr. Mabry informs us that the Alfalfa 
clover, about which we made some inquiry 
a few weeks ago, is nothing else than lu- 
cerne.—Southern Farmer. 





UNITED STATES PRESIDENTS. 


Great Washington was number one ; 
Then senior Adams next came on. 
Jefferson made the number three ; 
Then Madison, the fourth was he. 
Monroe, the fifth, just here came in ; 
Then, sixth, an Adams came again ; 
Then, seventh, Andrew Jackson came ; 
And, eighth, we count Van Buren’s name. 
Then Harrison made number nine ; 
And, tenth, John Tyler filled the line. 
Polk was the eleventh, as we know ; 
And twelfth was Taylor, in the row. 
Fillmore, the thirteenth, took his place ; 
And Pierce is fourteenth in the race. 
Now let us stop until we see 
Who our next President will be. 

Sunday School Visiter. 
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Tue Back VoLUMES OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
neatly bound, can now be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themselves constitute a beautiful and 
valuable FarmeEr’s:Lisrary, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
new edition, furnished bound for $10. 

Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 





American Soriculturist, 


' New-York, Thursday, June 7. 














3a" This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





WE occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 





SOCIAL INTERCOURSE AMONG FARMERS. 
AN AMERICAN MECHI GATHERING. 

From time immemorial a standing and 
valid objection to a “farm life” has been, 
that it is unsocial and lonely. Separated 
each from the other, as farmers usually are, 
by the broad, cultivated acres intervening, 
there is indeed a lack of frequent, daily and 
hourly intercourse, unknown to those fol- 
lowing other avocations, where considera- 
ble numbers are thrown together under the 
same roof, or where, at least, their dwellings 
are contiguous. Mechanics and other occu- 
pants of villages and manufacturing towns 
are generally more intelligent, and improve 
in their several callings faster, than farmers 
who come less in direct contact with those 
engaged in the same pursuit. Association 
gives mutual aid, and what is perhaps of 
higher importance, nothing ennobles our own 
profession more, and stimulates to increased 
exertion to improvement, than to mingle 
with a large company of those having the 
same aims, and seeking similar results by 
the same means as ourselves. The truth of 
this is exemplified in all public meetings of 
political associates, tradesmen, professional 
. men, &c. 

Latterly our annual agricultural shows 
have, in a measure, supplied this desidera- 
tum to farmers. But these are by no means 
all that is wanted. In some few towns far- 
mers’ clubs are established, where weekly 
or semi-monthly or monthly meetings are 
held, and great good has already resulted. 
We hail the establishment of farmers’ clubs 
as one of the best things of our day; and 
shall do all in our power to greatly multiply 
them and increase their usefulness ; both 
with our pen and by personally assisting in 
their organizations at as many points as our 
time will admit of. 

Yet there is a step still beyond these. 
While the members of a local club may do 
much to improve each other, a systematic 
correspondence and interchange of experi- 
ence between different organizations, will 
prove of great value. Last week we wit- 
nessed an excellent illustration of what may 
be done. As this is the first instance of the 








kind that has come under our observation in 
this country, we speak of it more particu- 
larly as an example for others. For some- 
time past a farmers’ club has been in opera- 
tion at Amenia, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and 
Jast spring one was organized in the town of 
Washington, in the same county. 

The latter club appointed a day meeting 
for Friday last, for discussion on farm topics 
and for an address from one of the editors 
of this journal. Subsequently they sent a 
formal invitation to the Amenia Club to 
come over early in the day, and unite with 
them in examining some of their best stock, 
&c., to partake of a social dinner, and parti- 
cipate in the discussions and other exercises 
of the afternoon. In acceptance of this fra- 
ternal invitation, some twenty-five members 
of the Amenia Club arrived in Washington 
at 94 A. M., and with a number of the other 
Club they proceeded to the farm of Mr. Sam- 
uel Thorne, and spent three hours in criti- 
cally examining one of the best collections 
of Short Horn cattle, Southdown sheep, Suf- 
folk swine, Poultry, &c., to be found in this 
or any other county.* An examination of 
these animals, as they were feeding in their 
stalls and pastures, &c., a chance for minute 
inquiries into their history, breeding and 
keeping, thus afforded, was far more instruct- 
ive and satisfactory than we generally get 
at our annual shows, where a few choice 
animals are collected and no opportunity is 
given for particular inquiries. A special 
vote of thanks was afterwards tendered to 
Mr. Thorne, for his kind attentions to the 
company visiting him. 

From Mr. Thorne’s the company proceed- 
ed to the village hotel, where a dinner had 
been prepared, in the discussion of which, and 
in social intercourse, the time passed pleas- 
antly and profitably until 3 o’clock, the time 
appointed for the public exercises. As we 
took a prominent part in these, we shall be 
excused from describing them further. 

We will, however, record a proposal made, 
by one of the members, which for want of 
time was laid over until the next meeting for 
consideration, and we hope for adoption 
in some form. It was, that a premium be 
offered to boys between 12 and 18 years of 
age, for the best cultivated small plot of 
ground under theirown care. Such a course 
will do more than anything else to interest 
boys directly in the labors and improvements 
of cultivation, and divert their thoughts from 
that almost universal desire to leave the 
farm and crowd into cities and villages. 

We look upon the meeting of the Clubs 
alluded to above, as one of the most inter- 
esting agricultural gatherings we have ever 
witnessed, and we earnestly hope that many 
such social reunions will hereafter take 
place, not between the agricultural clubs of 
Dutchess County only, but that they will 
speedily become general throughout this 
country. 





* For a full description of these superb animals, see 
Volume XII, page 369, of the American Agriculturist. 





Devon Catrie ror Sate.—We call atten- 
tion to Mr. Tredwell’s advertisement, page 
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Puans ror THe Hunt Botanica, GarpEN.— 
We call special attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Trustees of the above Garden. 
This is one of the most interesting and im- 
portant enterprizes of the kind in our coun- 
try. At the earliest opportunity we shall 
visit the grounds, and give our readers a de- 
scription of the plan and progress of the en- 
terprize. : 








Keep Puantinc.—The Illinois Journal ad- 
vises its farmer-readers to keep planting. 
The editor says that the best corn he has 
ever seen in the State, was planted on the 
9th of June. 





Caratocuss of Col. J. M. Sherwood’s Short 
Horn cattle, offered for sale on the 20th inst. , 
(see advertisement) can be had by applying 
at this office. 





ImporTATION or ALDERNEY Cows.—We had 
the pleasure of looking at some beautiful 
Alderney cows, recently imported by Mr. 
John Giles, of Woodstock,Conn. Mr. Giles 
has several times previously imported choice 
Alderney stock, and has a very superb Eng- 
lish prize bull, from which he is breeding. 
He has also imported largely of the most 
select fancy poultry, rabbits, &c., and we 
are sorry to learn from him, that some of the 
most expensive of his last summer’s import- 
ed swans, pheasants, &c., contracted dis- 
eases on their voyage across the Atlantic 
that have resulted in their death. 

The Alderneys last brought out, are of the 
most delicate limbs and graceful proportions 
consistent with stamina and constitution, 
which it is indispensable the breeder should 
always secure. We hope the neighbors of 
Mr. G. will appreciate his efforts in the in- 
troduction of these choice animals, and in 
due time avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ty thus afforded for the improvement of thei 
own herds. 





CAW!! CAW!!! 
sapien 

Just now the crows are making sad havoc 
with the young corn, and every one is anx- 
ious for the best contrivance for “ keeping 
them off.” There are a number of these, 
which have been successful for a time, but 
the difficulty is, that crows seem to be rea- 
soning animals, and though shy at first of any 
new bug-bear, they soon ascertain its real 
character, and cease to be frightened by it. 
A friend tells us he placed an image, made 
by stuffing his own clothes, in a tree where 
it was partly concealed by the leaves. This 
was quite successful for one season ; but the 
next spring he put it there again, and on one 
occasion removed it and seated himself in its 
place with a loaded gun in hand. Being 
weary and the day being warm, he fell asleep. 
He had not remained thus long before he 
was awakened by the loud caw of an old 
crow which had perched on a limb within 
two feet of him, and was calling to his com- 
panions to come to the clear field. 

We think thereZis no single contrivance 
that will be long successful in one place. 
Probably the best plan is to change the 
scarscrow each spring, so that the same one 


cAW! 
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will not be used in the same locality oftener 
than once in three or four years. Among 
the simplest of these contrivances are long 
pieces of twine tied to stakes in different 
parts of the field; irregular pieces of bright 
tin attached by long strings to the top of 
high leaning poles ; newspapers spread out 
in different parts of the field held down with 
small stones to prevent the wind from blow- 
ing them away ; stuffed clothes placed not 
in the open field but partly concealed by 
bushes or a pile of rails, which gives them a 
more suspicious look to the reasoning dep- 
redators; the wings and feathers of dead 
crows or black fowls scattered over the 
field, &c. 





THE DROUTH IN MISSISSIPPI. 


sebldiaginie 

Gen. Brandon, who resides near Fort Ad- 
ams, Miss., writes us the following, under 
date of May 23d: 

“We are still affected with this terrible 
drouth, and the springs, creeks and cisterns 
are all dry. Artificial ponds, which have 
never been dry since they were made, are 
now dry. I saw yesterday in the bed of a 
creek in my Arcole plantation—which never 
before to my knowledge was dry—weeds 
and grass knee high. There are thousands 
of acres planted to cotton on the hill sides 
and what is called ‘ buck-shot land’ on the 
Mississippi river, where not a seed of cotton 
has sprouted. The stands of cotton here 
are very indifferent ; it ought now to be in 
bloom, and yet it is not more than four inch- 
es high, and will not, as a general thing, be 
in bloom for a month. The corn at this pe- 
riod of the year is usually five or six feet 
high and in tassel. At this time, except on 
the river bottom, it is not knee high. If it 
does not rain in ten days, most of the plant- 
ers will cut up their corn and plant again— 
which may make a half crop.” 





SUBSOILING VS. DROUTH. 


—_o——_ 


Nearly all who have tried subsoil plowing, 
acknowledge that the crops planted do not 
suffer near so much from drouth, as on land 
not subsoiled. Swdsoil cultivation also is 
very beneficial, and it will not be too late to 
du this on some crops for two. months yet 
to come. 

Mr. Saunders, of New-Brunswick, informs 
us that he planted his potatoes level last 
year, (we mean not in ridges,) and before 
hoeing, subsoiled between the rows, which 
made the ground very light, and raised it 
rather higher than at the rows. The pota- 
toes grew well and yielded a much larger 
crop than where they were not subsoiled in 
cultivation. Thesame good effects followed 
in the cultivation of his corn. 

A one-horse subsoil plow is sufficiently 
-large for this purpose, the cost of which is 
trifling. It is our intention to make the ex- 
periment this season in the cultivation of a 
crop of potatoes which have been up about 
a fortnight, and see what the result may be. 





Somerset County AGricunTuraAL Farr. 
The second annual exhibition of the Somer- 
set County (N. J.) Agricultural Society will 





be held the first week in October, Wednes- 
nesday and Thursday, 3d and 4th. 





A Year Beninpuanp.—In May, 1854, the 
Philadelphia Ledger published an article, 
stating that the woodcock in New-Jersey 
were building their nests in low ground, 
which, together with other circumstances 
mentioned, indicated a dry season ahead. 
These prognostications proved too true ; but 
the best (or worst) part of the story is yet 
to be told. A large number of our exchanges 
have recently fished up the same article and 
are now republishing it as applying to this 
year. We beg to set them right by inform- 
ing them that the birds above alluded to 
have this year nested in their usual locali- 
ties, and that an unusually dry summer is 
not looked for in 1855. During the past 
week we have had abundant showers of rain, 
and this, as we learn from a number of per- 
sons, has been the case over nearly all the 
northern States. 





DOUBLING A CHAIN PUMP. 


We noticed a simple contrivance in the 
barn of W. R. Hazard, of Washington, N. 
Y., which others may somtimes find conve- 
nient. The water from the roof is conducted 
into a cistern in the sub-cellar; and from 
this is carried as wanted into the cellar 
stables, or to those on the floor above, by a 
single chain pump. Instead of one chain 
tube, as usually arranged, there are two. 
One of them extends to the second floor, 
where the wheel and crank is placed, and 
the other reaches only to the first floor; both 
having a discharge-spout. The same chain 
goes upthrough one and down through the 
other, according to whichever way the wheel 
turns. By turning the crank from right to 
left, the chain ascends through the long tube 
and elevates the water to the second floor; 
while turning the crank from left to right, 
the chain ascends through the shorter tube 
and discharges the water on the lower floor. 





CALF-PENS. 


eats 

It is customary to keep calves in a small 
pen inclosed with rails, and located in the 
corner of a meadow or pasture lot. The 
best arrangement we have seen of this kind 
is made by nailing together boards twelve or 
fifteen feet or more long, in the form of a 
square movable pen. The fourcorner posts 
may be scantling or pieces of rails having 
two sides squared to each other. The low- 
er ends of these corner pieces should be 
sharpened so as to enter the ground slightly, 
whenever the pen is set down. Two or 
three narrow boards will suffice for each side, 
and the whole may be strengthened by small 
perpendicular strips nailed between the cor- 
ner posts. The whole can be put together in 
halfan hour. Some boards shouldbe placed 
across one of the south corners to afford a 
shelter against both sun and rain. A little 
straw .for a bed, and a movable feeding 
trough, is all that is wanted. The advan- 
tage of a movable pen over a stationary one 
is, that it canbe readily moved about every 
two or three days. The calf will thrive 





much better by frequently giving it a new, 
clean plot of grass, than if confined for 
weeks upon the same spot, which soon be- 
comes trampled, and filthy with excrements. 
This method is equivalent to feeding stock 
daily with what hay is actually needed, in- 
stead of giving them a week’s supply ata 
time to be trampled and soiled. 





CONVENIENT AND WHOLESOME FOOD. 


A very cheap, convenient, and palatable 
dish may be prepared with the common pilot 
bread, which is a hard, dry cracker made of 
flour and water. These can be purchased 
by the barrel at a price but a little higher 
than flour, pound for pound, as they are 
generally made by machinery jand the cost 
of making and baking is but trifling when it 
is done on a large scale. We see the price 
of pilot bread is quoted in this market at less 
than half a cent per pound above good flour, 
and as they are nearly as dry as flour, they 
are about as nutricious. They will keep 
longer than flour without deteriorating or 
becoming stale. They can be used in a va- 
riety of ways, such as putting them into 
stews of meat, or meat and potatoes; they 
improve “ hash” materially, and are a good 
substitute for “‘ crust ” in pot-pie, having the 
advantage of always being light and whole- 
some. For an ordinary, every-day dish, put 
them into an oven after the bread is re- 
moved, or into a stove oven, and let them 
dry thoroughly; then break them up and 
pour boiling water over them, and add a lit- 
tle salt, and butter, cream or milk. We 
know of no more easily prepared, more 
wholesome, and more palatable dish than 
this, for the breakfast, supper, or even for 
the dinner table. 





SUNFLOWER SEED. 


—o— 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist . 

You inquire for information of some one 
who has raised sunflower seéds for feeding 
fowls, as to their value. I have done so 
years ago, and tried the experiment thor- 
oughly. I was induced to try it from the 
fact that I had often seen my fowls eating 
the seeds, during the fall of the year, in the 
garden, and from frequently reading in the 
papers that they were profitable as a crop 
for that purpose, and planted about an acre 
of them—two or three stalks in a hill, and 
the hills at the same distance apart as corn. 
The land was good—they were well tended, 
and produced a fair crop; but I became so 
disgusted with them before I got through, 
that I did not measure the product. When 
ripe, I cut them up at the roots, and scat. 
tered them in a grass lot near the outbuild- 
ings,,and let my turkeys, hens, &c., feed upon 
them as they liked. They did not like them 
so well as they did corn, oats, or barley, and 
apparently received but little benefit from 
them. The shell of the seed covering the 
meat (which is soft and oleaginous) is thick, 
hard, and husky, of two or three times the 
weight of the kernel. This shell, of course, 
the fowls must swallow, and masticate in 
the crop, and it passes off without yielding 
any nutriment to them; consequently the 


, 
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must eat a great bulk to get very little real 
food. 

I never repeated the experiment, consid- 
ering them, for such purposes as a crop, 
worthless. The stumps and roots of the 
sunflower are the worst possible of all crop 
offal to leave in the field. They are hard to 
plow out, and will not rot for years—as hard 
as wood, and always in the way. To get 
rid of mine, I had to gather and burn them. 
Cattle are fond of the leaves and stalks un- 
tilthey become quite dry and hard. But 
they possess so much woody fiber as to be 
of little value as fodder. The only use of 
the sunflower is, as an ornament in the gar- 
den, where they have a domestic, home- 
bred look, as they throw their high, broad, 
glowing disc cheerfully up to the sun in 
pleasant weather. L. F. A. 





LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. 

Chinese Yam (Dioscorea Batatas.)—This 
esculent seems to be attracting a good deal 
of notice in England as well as in France, 
and is apparently considered by some per- 
sons equal, if not superior, to the potato it- 
self. It is very abundant in China, but is nota 
staple crop, like the sweet potato for example. 
Foreigners, as a body, prefer it when roasted 
to the sweet potato ; but do not dream of put- 
ting it ona par with the common potato. 
However, I believe there is no vegetable of 
the kind at present known more likely than 
this to take the place of our old favorite, 
providing it should die out or become so dis- 
eased as to render its cultivation uncertain 
and consequently unprofitable. In making 
this assertion, I am taking for granted that 
the climate of England is suitable for the 
production of the Chinese Yam, which I 
must confess I have some doubts about. I 
dare say it will prove hardy enough to with. 
stand an English winter, but are our sum- 
mers hot enough? Or does not the want of 
summer heat account for Mr. Thompson’s 
failure in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society ? Experiments made in glass frames, 
or with bottom heat, or even in the open air 
in a summer which may be unusually warm, 
are all to be guarded against in deciding an 
important quéstion of this kind. It ought 
to be kept in mind that the sweet potato, the 
Arum esculentum,the Nelumbium speciosum, 
and such like plants, are cultivated as escu- 
lents inthe north-éastern provinces of China, 
along with the Yam. But should the sum- 
mers of England prove warm enough for its 
cultivation, I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is more likely to suit the people than 
anything which has been brought forward 
since the commencement of the potato dis- 
ease. . » 
Mosquito Tobacco.—Some amusing corre- 
spondence has appeared upon this subject 
which I can not take as very complimentary 
to my last book, “A Journey to the Tea 
Countries,” &c., or to the retentive memo- 
ries of the readers thereof. Mr. Prideaux 
says (Sept. 9th), “In answer to ‘R. A. H.’ 
(see p. 565), respecting the passage referred 
to in Fortune’s book on China, I have made 
the following note unfortunately without the 
reference. ‘ For keeping off mosquitos, the 
Chinese use the resinous saw-dust of the 
Suniper smeared upon Bamboo, which they 
find very efficacious.’” Dr. Hooker states 
“he has somewhere read or heard of the 
plant in question being a species of Artem- 
isia.” The following passage quoted from 
the book in question will assist the memo- 
ries of both correspondents, although it will 
not add much to ourinformation. “ Various 
substances are employed by the Chinese to 





drive away mosquitos. This which we had 
just purchased was made from the sawings 
of resinous woods—I believe procured from 
Juniper trees—and mixed with some com- 
bustible matter to make it burn. A piece of 
split Bamboo, 3 or 4 feet in length, is then 
covered all over with this substance. When 
finished it is as thick as a rattan or small 
Various species of wormwood 
are likewise employed forthe same purpose.” 
Since my arrival in China on this occasion I 
have been making further inquiries about this 
curious substance,but have been met with con- 
siderable jealousy on the part of the Chinese. 
One manufacturer, more communicative than 
his neighbors, gave me ,a good deal of in- 
formation as to the substances employed, 
but when pressed as to the proportions of 
each, suddenly changed his tone, and coolly 
told me he knew nothing about it, that if I 
wanted to buy it he would supply me with 
any quantity, that it was cheap enough, and 
what could I want more. Patience is a great 
virtue in China, and if I can only exercise it, 
perhaps I my tell you something more bye- 
and-bye about Mosquito Tobacco.—R. F., in 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 





A NOVEL MODE OF PAYING THE PRINTER. 

I once had the pleasure of listening to a 
colloquy between an editor and a farmer, 
which struck me as being decidedly funny 
and unique. For the benefit of those who 
“‘ean’t afford to pay the printer,” I conceive 
its relation not to be inappropriate as it is 
written. 

Early in the spring of 18—, I casually hap- 
pened up in the office of my friend C., whom 
I found earnestly engaged in a spirited con- 
versation with farmer B. Just as I entered 
the office, the farmer, witha very vehement 
gesticulation, flinging his arms mid-air, then 
lowering them as if to pump out his words in 
the conclusions of a sentence, in answer to 
a question asked by an edtior, “ Can’t afford 
it, sir; should like to take your paper, sir, 
but can’t afford it; country is new, and ex- 
penses high! must provide for my family 
first, as I once read in the newspaper.” 

“TI can,” resumed the editor, “show you 
a novel way to paythe printer. I will cite 
you to it, not because I want to get your sub- 
scription money, but merely to convince you 
that you are perfectly able totake a paper, 
and can afford it, and after taking it, will be 
thoroughly convinced that it would be show- 
ing charity at home. You have hens at 
home, of course. Well, I will send you my 
paper for the proceeds of one single hen for 
the season, merely the proceeds. It seems 
trifling, preposterous, to imagine the pro- 
ducts of a single hen will pay the subscrip- 
tion, perhaps it won’t ; but I make the offer. 

* Done,” said farmer B., “1 agree to it,” 
and he appealed to me as a witness in the 
affair. 

The farmer went away apparently much 
elated in his conquest, andthe editor “ went 
on his way rejoicing.” 

Time rolled round, and the world revolved 
on its axis, and the sun moved in its orbit 
just as it formerly did; the farmer received 
his paper regularly, and regaled himself with 
the information obtained from it. He not 
only knew of the affairs of hisown country, 
but became conversant upon the leading top- 
ics of the day, and the political and financial 
convulsions of the times. His children de- 
lighted, too, in perusing the contents of their 
weekly visitor. In short, he said he was 
“surprised at the progress of himself and 
family in general information.” 

Simtime in the month of September, I hap- 
pened again up in the office, when who 
should step in, but our friend the farmer. 

“* How do you do, Mr. B.,” said the editor, 
extending his hand, and his countenance lit 





up with a bland smile, “ take aehair, sir, and 
be seated ; fine weather we are having.” 

“Yes, sir, quite fine, indeed,” answered 
the farmer, shaking the proffered “ paw” of 
the editor, and then a short silence ensued, 
during which our friend B., hitched his chair 
backward and forward, and twirling his 
thumbs abstractedly, and spitting profusely. 
Starting up quickly, he said, addressing the 
editor, “Mr. C. I’ve brought you the pro- 
ceeds of that hen.” 

It was amusing to see the peculiarexpres- 
sion of the editor, as he followed the farmer 
down to the wagon. I could hardly keep my 
risables down when at the wagon the farmer 
commenced handing over to the editor the 
products of the hen, which on being counted 
amounted to eighteen pullets, worth a_ shil- 
ling each, and a number of dozen eggs, mak- 
ing the aggregate at the least calculation, 
$2 50, one dollar more than the price of the 
paper. 

‘** No need,” said he “ of men not taking a 
family newspaper, and paying for it too. I 
don’t miss this from my roost, yet I have 
paid a years’ subscription anda dollar over. 
All folly, sir, there’s no man but can take a 
paper ; it’s charity you know commences at 
home. 

‘*But” returned the editor, “I will pay 
you for what there is over the subscription. 
I did not institute this as a means of profit, 
but rather to convince you. I will pay 
you all—” 

“Not a bit of it, sir; a bargain is a bar- 
gain, and I am already paid, doubly paid, sir. 
And whenever a neighbor makes the com- 
plaint I did, I will cite to him the hen story. 
Good day gentlemen.” 

After his departure the editor and myself 
had a hearty laugh at the novelty ofthe idea, 
and the complete success of the enterprize. 
Many a subscriber did the farmer send in, 
andin the course of a number of years, dur- 
ing which he continued to take the paper, it 
was his wont to relate his novel mode of 
paying the printer to his guests, which were 
not a few, for his general information, for 
which he alwaysthanked the editor, made 
him a desirable companion, both to old and 
young and ofinvaluabie service to the com- 
munity in which he lived. Hebecame noted 
as a man of much reading anda man of ex- 
tensive information. As he was courted by 
the wise, so did he court the company of the 
illiterate, and many are the individuals * 
whose souls were lighted by the lamp of 
his knowledge. His motto was ever “ My 
light is none the less for lighting that of my 
neighbors.” Emulate it, kind reader. 





A Hint or Two.—Never make use of an 
honest woman’s name in an improper place, 
or at an improper time, or in a mixed com- 
pany. Never make assertions about her 
that you think are untrue, or allusions that 


‘you think herseif would blush to hear. 


When you meet with men who do not scru- 
ple to make use of a woman’s name in a 
reckless and unprincipled manner, shun 
them, for they are the very worst members 
of the community, men lost to every sense 
of honor, every feeling of humanity. Many 
a good and worthy woman’s character has 
been forever ruined, and her heart broken 
by a lie, manufactured by some villian and 
repeated where it should not have been, and 
in the presence of those whose little judg- 
ment could not deter them from circulating 
the foul and bragging report. A slander is 
soon propagated, and the smallest thing de- 
rogatory to woman’s character, will fly on 
the wings of the wind, and magnify as it 
circulates, until its monstrous weight crush- 
es the poor unconscious victim. Respect 
the name of woman, for your mother, your 
sisters, are women; and as you would have 
their fair names untarnished, and their lives 
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unembittered by the slander’s biting tongue, 
heed the ill your words may bring upon a 
mother, sister or wife, of some fellow crea- 


Serap-Book, 


‘SA little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 




















An American MarsHat in Paris.—Among 
the Americans wi.o attended the late ball 
given at the Hotel de Ville, Paris, was Jack 
Spicer, of Kentucky. Jack rushed the dress 
somewhat strong and wore epauletts on his 
shoulders large enough to: start four Major 
Generals in business. Jack was observed of 
all other observers, and got mixed up with a 
party that his friénds could not account for. 
Wherever the Marshals of France went there 
went Jack ; and when the Marshals sat down, 
Jack did the same, always taking the post of 
honor. The day afterthe ball Jack called 
on his old acquaintance, Mr. Mason, our 
Minister to France, who started up a little 
conversation in the following manner : 

“T hear Jack that you was at the ball last 
night.” 

‘‘ | was, sir, and had a high old time.” 

‘For which you are indebted, I suppose, 
to the high old company you got mixed up 
with? By the way, how came you associ- 
ated with the Marshals?” 

** How ? by virtue of my office—they were 
marshals of France, while I am nothing else 
than a Marshal of the Republic, I showed my 
commission and took post accordingly.” 

‘By right of your office; what do you 
mean 2” 

“ Read that and see.” - 

Here Jack presented Mr. Mason with a 
whitey brown paper, with a seal big enough 
for a four pound weight.” 

‘* What in the name of Heaven is this 2” 

‘““ My commission of Marshal ”—I received 
it in 1850, when I assisted in taking the 
census in Frankfort. 

** You don’t mean to say that you travelon 
this?” ° 

**T don’t mean anything else. That made 
me a Marshal of the Republic, and I intend 
to have the office duly honored.” 

Mr. Mason thought that Jack was doing a 
* Jarge business on a very small capital. We 
should not wonder if the reader did the same. 
A census marshal of Frankfort mixing in 
with the Marshals of France, is certainly 
rushing matters in a manner that requires as 
much brass as epauletts. Jack, we are hap- 
py to say, is equal to the requirements. 





How To Ipentiry a Drarr.—Barney Smith, 
a well-to-do Irishman at Chicago, Illinois, 
wished to return to swate Ireland, and take 
back his pile of $3,000 by draft. The only 
difficulty was how to establish his identity 
at the bank in Ireland. The difficulty was 
overcome by taking daguerreotypes of Bar- 
ney and his banker on one plate, and on a 
half sheet of paper, pinned on the banker’s 
coat, was written ina bold hand, “ The like- 
ness on my left represents Barney Smith, of 
this city, now about to leave for Dublin, Ire- 
land. R. K. Swift, banker.” The Provincial 
Bank of Ireland are advised of the means by 
which they are to determine Barney’s per- 
sonal identity, and of course, when he pre- 
sents himself at the bank with Col. Swift 
and his well-known sign manual, with his 
own phiz painted on the same plate by the 
sunbeams, there will be no hesi‘ation about 
paying the draft. 





“Tsay, Pat, isn’t one man as good as 
another?” ‘Ofcoorse he is, and a great 
dale better !” 2 





THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


Weary and sad I am sitting alone, 

With a dying babe at a cold hearthstone ; 
And list to the sound of the drifting snow ! 
Oh, how unlike to long ago! 


Those gilded dreams have passed away 
That filled my heart on its marriage day, 
And the trembling tear-drops’ silent flow 
Are the tribute pearls of long ago. 


Oh, the hidden power of the sparkling wine 
Can banish love from its holiest shrine, 
And place in its stead a wreath of wo 

In the faded hopes of long ago. 


The crowning joy of a woman’s life 
Is breathed in the blissful name of wife ; 
And the deepest pang that her heart can know 
Is the blighted love of long ago. 
Wilmington Statesman. 





Tue Summer Sone.—We take the follow- 
ing beautiful and seasonable hymn from an 
ancient writer: ‘* Thou makest, O Lord, the 
outgoing of the morning and evening to re- 
joice. Thou visitest the earth and waterest 
it; thou greatly enrichest it with the river 
of God which is full of water; thou prepar- 
est them corn when thou hast so provided 
for it. Thou -waterest the ridges thereof 
abundantly ; thou settlest the furrows there- 
of; thou makest it soft with showers, thou 
blessest the springing thereof. Thou crown- 
est the year with thy goodness and thy 
paths drop fatness. The drop upon the pas- 
tures of the wilderness ; and the little hills 
rejoice on every side. The pastures are 
clothed with flocks; the valleys also are 
covered with corn; they shout fgy joy, they 
also sing. 





Tue Heart Gores to Scnoot.—Think not 
that your work is done and your contract 
fulfilled when you have made your pupils 
expert arithmeticians and skillful gramma- 
rians ; the heart has come to school to you as 
well as the head, and takes lessons as regu- 
lar, and often far more imposing and abiding 
than those you assign to the intellect. You 
yourself feel the conviction daily stealing 
over you. 

Why is it that you almost involuntarily 
suppress the careless jest, the look of levity, 
or the scurrility, you, alas, may elsewhere 
indulge in, and put onthe air, at least, of 
candor and virtue in the presence of those 
little children? Is it not that you feel that 
eyes bright with faith and affection are scan- 
ning every moment your actions, and imita- 
tive and impressible hearts are continually 
drinking in the manifestations of your mind 
and spirit; that your breath, if laden with 
profanity, would stain their souls with quick 
and indellible pollution. 





Tue way To win a Simpte Woman’s Love. 
—Let your hair hang in superfluous ringlets 
over your neck and shoulders ; never suffer 
a razor to touch your face ; squeeze your- 
self into a coat of mulberry cloth; put ona 
vest striped with green, yellow and red ; 
pants checked with blue, crimson purple ; 
shove your feet into a pair of boots with the 
heels at least three inches high; dangle a 
little black cane tipped with brass; a huge 
brass ring upon your little finger, and you 
will be the lion of the day, and win the heart 
of any simple flirt you meet with. 





A Wag in New-York, standing at the cor- 
ner of Oliver and Cherry streets, opposite to 
one of the “ Catskill ice ” carts, drewa piece 
of chalk from his pocket and marked M be- 
fore the word “ice,” which of course made 
it read, * Cats kill mice.” 





Money is like a hedgehog—very difficult 
to hold. 





Marxine Geese.—A woman in Buffalo ac- 
cused a neighbor of stealing her geese. She 
said she could swear to them, having put her 
mark on their feet, to prevent them from 
wandering to the canal for a swim. The 
geese were brought into court andher mark 
was proved to be—placing their feet on a 
brick and then jaming them with another 
brick until the poor birds could not walk. 
She called this, her mark, and rather boasted 
that the geese felt no inclination to stray 
away, after she had put it on them! The 
Buffalo items man hopes that one day the 
cow-catcher will overtake her on the rail- 
road and put a mark on her without any 
charge. 





Adversity exasperates fools, dejects cow- 
ards, draws out the faculties of the wise and 
ingenious, puts the modest to the necessity 
of trying their skill, awes the opulent, and 
makes the idle industrious. Much may be 
said in favor of adversity ; but the worst of 
it is, it has no friends. 





Instead of saying things to make people 
stare and wonder, say what will withhold 
them hereafter from wondering and staring. 
This is philosophy ; to make remote things 
tangible, common things extensively com- 
mon, and to leave the least necessary for 
the last. 





A Western writer thinks that if the proper 
way of spelling tho is though, and ate eght, | 
and bo Jeauz, the proper way of spelling po- 
tatoes is poughteighteaux. The new spelling 
for softly is psoughtleigh. 





Certainly in the day of Judgement ‘we 
shall not be asked what we have read, but 
what we have done—not whether we have 
talked well, but whether we have lived well. 





A Paropy.—A little thieving is a dangerous 
part, but thieving largely is anobleart. °Tis 
vile to roba hen-roost ofahen. But Schuy- 
lerising makes us gentlemen. 





Dr. Charles Wilson, has written a volume 
of some hundreds of pages to explain the 
pathology of drunkenness. We could define 
it in two syllables—zig-zag. 





What reason may be assigned for the 
three balls over a pawnbroker’s door? Be- 
cause if anything goes into it, it’s two to one 
it doesn’t come out again. 





When an extravagant friend wishes to 
borrow your money, consider which of the 
two you would rather lose. 

The idle are sorely put to it for means to 
kill Time, while Time very quietly proceeds 
to kill them. 








Why is it dangerous to walk in the woods 
in early spring? Because the trees are 


shooting. 





A bachelor, at a recent celebration, offered 
the following gallant toast : “ Ladies—sweet- 
briers in the garden of life.” 





There is no music like the voice of a hap- 
py cbild, and no beauty like that in the face 
of an intelligent one. 





A Suarp Ipga.—Sooner_ than marry a 
woman of fifty, I’d take two at five-and- 
twenty. 





The storm spares the reed, and breaks the 
cedar. 
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ter, of formidable dimensions, who had “run Detion b d d bias Butter—new......... pans cen Gnnag tem P ib. 22@2%c. 
to legs ” a good deal. His crow was pecu- /otton has made a great advance during Western, old.........scecsceeeee do 16@I7c. 
liar, and easily distinguished from that of the past week, equal to fully one cent per] Cheese.... ........... -seeeeeeeeees do -9@llc. 

PLCC oG en sap seshakhkiuansdscaseuee P doz. —@l5c. 


other cocks. One morning he had waited to 
hear a repetition of the usual summons, after 
being aroused by the “ shrill clarion” once 
sounded, but he heard it not again. The 
other roosters were doing their best, but the 
preéminent chanticleer was still. Mr. S——, 
went out to see what had caused the silence. 
He found the rooster lying on his back, with 
both legs out of joint. After an examina- 
tion, he set both legs; the cock walked off, 
and gave vent to his satisfaction in a lusty 
crow. Inthe very act he dropped as if he 
had been shot. He had crowed his legs out 
again! He was kept three or four days, and 
then killed. ‘It was too much trouble,” 
said Mr. S——,“ to set him up every time 
he crowed !”—Knickerbocker Magazine. 





A Deuicate Lapy.—The Louisville Cour- 
ier says, a lady who is staying at one of the 
hotels in that city, and who is an invalid, 
ordered for dinner a few days ago, chicken 
and vegetable soup, baked perch, boiled 
tongue, roast lamb, cold beef, cold lamb, 
boiled mutton chops, mashed potatoes, hot 


- corn, peaches, grapes, cantelopes, water- 


melons, and percans. This, we should say, 
is doing pretty well for a sick individual. 





Coot, 1F Not ComrortTaBLe.—On one oc- 
easion, when Lord Metcalfe was sitting after 
dinner with his secretary in Jamaica, a 
shock of an earthquake was felt, so severe 
as to throw down the decanters on the table. 
Amidst the general alarm created by this 
convulsion of nature, Metcalf remained un- 
moved “ My good fellow,” he said calmly to 
his secretary, with the placid smile, which 
was seldom absent, still upon his face, 
‘don’t be alarmed, itis only an earthquake !” 





An old lady, while indulging a few even- 
ings since in reminiscences of her girlhood, 
when she had lots of beaux, exclaimed— 
“« Why, the truth is, that at one time I was 
so happy that I was fairly uncomfortable.” 


"Warkets 


REMARKS. 


ieipwics 
There has been a little fluctuation in flour 
during the past week, but prices are now 
about the same as per our last. The supply 
is becoming more liberal. The wheat har- 
vest has already commenced in Georgia and 
Alabama, and promises an average yield. 
The general report from all parts of the 
country is favorable, though we hear of some 
localities where winter-kill, the autumn in- 
sects, the high winds prevalent in the early 
spring which blew the soil from the roots, 
and other causes, have greatly injured the 
crop. It has yet to run the gauntlet of rust 
and the summer insects. How far these 
will prevent an abundant yield, it is impos- 
sible yet even toguess. A very few weeks 
will determine. 

In Corn there has been no important 
change from last week’s quotations. From 
January Ist to May 3lst, (five months,) the 
exports amount to— 
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pound on all grades, or about ten per cent., 
and the telegraph news from the steamer 
just arrived at Halifax from Liverpool, re- 
ports another great advance there, with the 
largest sales on record—amounting to 150,- 
000 bales for the week preceding May 23 
This is more than our entire exports for five 
months preceding the Ist instant, which 
amount to only 130,000 bales. 

Rice, unchanged. Tobacco, a slight ad- 
vance and supply short. 

The weather continues cool, hardly warm 
enough to promote very rapid vegetation. 
On Friday and Saturday we were blessed 
with very oppurtune showers, which were 
abundant and extended over a large portion 
of the country. On Saturday we conversed 
with persons who had come directly through 
from St. Louis, and they stated that they had 
rode all the way in arain storm. The rain 
apparently commenced in the far West, and 
progressed eastward over the northern and 
middle States. 


——-—~. 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


TvueEspay, June 5, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

With the delightful weather of yesterday 
and to-day we find the market much improved. The sup- 
ply of old potatoes is rather light, and the tendency for 
good potatoes upward. 3,600 bbls. of new Bermudas have 
arrived since our last, and 80 bbls. to-day from Charles- 
ton, S.C. We notice also 500 bbls. of new Onions from 
Bermuda. 400 bbis. of Yams came in to-day from the 
West Indies, selling at $4 P bbl., though they find a rath- 
er dull sale in this market. 

About 200 bunches of new Turnips came in this morn- 
ing from near Shrewsbury, N. J. Green Peas begin to be 
very abundant. To-day 1,200 bbls. came in from west 
Jersey. They bring $3 50@$4 50 P bbl., as they come, 
though the barrels usually fall short a half bushel. We 
notice also, to-day, about 10 bbls. of green gooseberries— 
the first of the season—bringing $3 50 P bushel. This is 
very high, but they will be down in two or three days. 
1,500 boxes of Tomatoes came in market this morning 
from Charleston, which sell from first hands at $1 a box. 
We noticed, also, a few Cucumbers, Beets, String Beans, 
some Green Corn, &c., mostly from Charleston. 

Light produce of all kinds is very plentiful. 

Apples are higher and scarce. Good Russets bring $5 
# bbl. We observed no further changes of any import- 
ance. 





VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Bermudas ................ P bbl. $6 50@7 — 
Charleston, new................++- do 5 —@5 25 
New-Jersey Mercers .............. do 4 50@4 75 
Western Mercers.................. do 4-—@4 25 
WPMD BEGEUOIS..o55 0.05. cccaces do 3 75@3 87 
Nova Scotia Mercers............. Pbush. 1 25@1 30 
New-Jersey Carters.............. P bbl. — @ — 
Washington County Carters........ do 3 50@3 75 
DES SaiGotnbs rns conp cies cw essliess do 3-—@ — 
eo | ry eee errr do 2 87@3 25 
Yellow Pink Eyes...... ..........- do 2 75@3 — 
Betts TARO «sin: g anes 0p cop aseae .-. do 2 50@2 75 
Virginia Sweet Potatoes........... do — @ — 
Philadelphia sweet...... ....4++-++ do — @ — 

Turnips—Ruta Baga..........--..++++- do 1 87@2 25 
UD he 6-5 6 e050 os Veen gs Doases vores do — @l1 62 

Onions—White............ ..ceeeee eee do — @ — 
Bermuda Reds, new, .......-- qrvrs do 5 00@5 50 
New-Orleans Reds .........-++-+- do —@— 
BOG, GIA... depentis ccdcee'sepcccens do 4—@4 25 
Yellow....... Cis meawentehs oi suee do 4 25@4 50 


Cabbage Sprout® .........-.--+0e00e P bbl. ——@ 75 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, 


WEDNEsDAY June 6, 1855. 

There are 1,968 cattle in market to-day, 
which is 237 less than last week. We have to noticea 
still further decline in the market of fully Ic. P th. The 
average sales, we think, are no higher than Ilc., and it 
has been estimated by others at no more than 10}. This 
result was anticipated in consequence of the 1ecent high 
prices, but now the market has doubtless reached its min- 
imum, at least for the present. It is hardly possible for 
it to go lower, while the general impression is that we 
shall soon experience a reaction. For a week or two, 
now, the cattle business has been anything but profitable. 
Last week the losses fell on the brokers, who thought to 
putin an extra finger ; but to-day, as a general thing, the 
owners suffer. 

It is evident that, as things go, owners will not plunge 
very deeply into business, and that we shall soon see 
shorter supplies and higher prices. Many of the cattle 
will be left over for next week. 

We present a few items: 

H. W. Alvord had 29 fine still-fed Durham grades, from 
Syracuse, N. Y., fed by Parker & Norton, and sold by 
Culver, Hurd & Co. They would average about 950 lbs., 
and sold at 10@12c. 

Mr. Gurney was selling 49 rather green Ohio cattle, 
owned by C. Pomeroy. They were selling from 10 to Ile. 
and probably they will wind up at 9c. 

Henry Eckstein, had 30 good still-fed cattle from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., selling by W. W. Hoag, at a range from I0c. 
@12c. They would weigh near 900 ibs. P head. Mr. 
Hoag, had also 13 other good cattle owned by Mr. Moore 
of Connecticut. 

S.M. Baker & Co., had 118 fair Ohio cattle which 
would average nearly 10ic. or $75 Phead. They were 
sold by John Merritt. 

Barney Bartam, was selling 97 good beeves from Pratt 
Co,, Illinois, owned by Read & Thompson. They would 
weigh about 800 tbs. and brought from 11¢.@12c. 

Mr. Ford, had 52 fine young Illinois cattle, sold by Mr. 
Murray. They would average 775 tbs. weight and brought 
from lle.@12c. 

Joseph Williams, was selling a pretty good lot of 70 
Illinois cattle, at prices ranging from 11 to 12c. 4 sold for 
$110 P head, and 5 for $96. The tail end will probably 
go off at 10 cents. 

Daniel Barnes, was selling 80 rather slimpsy animals, 
from Rockingham, Va., at an average of 10c. 7 sold for 
$80 P head. They were owned by Mr. Harlan. 

David Belden, was selling a mixed lot of animals, of 
every size and quality. Some were fed in this State and 
others in Michigan. They wouid range from 9c. to 12c. 

G. Toffev, was selling 113 fair Ohio cattle owned by W. 
Florence. 6 sold for $600. They would range from 10c. 
to 11 cents. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 





RO TPN Te Te 114@12c. 
SIE PUMIN MOROIOY 0 soins ccccaedscss ose 10@l1lic. 
ID SOS wicca Sodesscteadt tg 9@10¢ 
RPI MUN SORIVORS oo o.cs csc cscevesoeaes $30@$65 
MENS Gaia os 550 ves se0aes \ocees bes «Soles 4c.@6c 
WWE, GUVGs 5053. cece cess tcc cecces cece 6c.@6ic 
a GMscke vcd bulccas es te nd bee tee os 74@8c 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 


A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


a ress 1968 1968 
CS ery aa 17 — 
Os 06s 0956s sobs ices 754 —— 
Sheep and lambs,........ 582 —— 
Dias vhdssncnnsseonee 287 — 

Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves.. 650 

OEE cet S asses oores haG — 

OM is sos Sc0e pated _ 

By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves.................. 30 

COW 53 505 66058 Bt) 17 

Weals. onicics anh ss yas 754 

Sheep and Lambs....... §82 

By the Hudson River Railroad..............s00000+ 750 

5 SORT Pet -- 

By the Hudson River Boats—Beeves............... 450 

BWiNG 6.0660 te Fes TET Oe 287 
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New-York State furnished—beeves 

Ohio, oo eee 

Indiana, i shed tones 

Ilinois, Behe, abe fe ae >.05 BEG 
Texas < Ca ee are 
Kentucky, Te ees ate Baw aaah a eee oie _ 
Connecticut, Fr ie > ide leciaty's ake es seeee 
Michigan, mi hr) EOP ee ae coe 45 
Virginia, Ore 5 Ns GRC eis ni0:0 5/a'a-0 80 


The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows: 


Sheep and Lambs............ PP eee 3881 
WOONOR i 6a ssatosave ee sotbysc.esien seuss sen as ee 260 
WS i aah A ead he ada sae maevies , OF 
Cows and Calves............. Dds gnaaanenian 49 
The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 
ROE: Beal Cares 5 a oiiicigc bye oh aUeU' seied 10@12c. 
109 Cows and Calves............ Pi gh $25@$65 
4,165 Sheep and Lambs..... ............. $2@$7. 
BOG WORN. 5 cnr avsc akan. SaeSBe ner aerate 4@6c. 


The sheep market is over-supplied, and rather dull. 
The total receipts for last week have been something over 
8,000. We find at Browning’s about 1,000 on hand, and 7 
or 800 at Chamberlain’s. The sheep are mostly shorn, 
and of fair quality. Mr. McGraw sold a fine lot of 53 Ken- 
tucky sheep at an average of over $8 P head. The aver- 
age is about $4 75. The principal supplies come from this 
State and Ohio. The lambs are mostly from New-Jersey, 
and quite common. 


The following are the sales for the week by Mr. Mc- 
Graw, sheep broker at Browning’s: 

















232 Sheep.......+. ie twcke veulesiawers sees $1106 63 
FOF SOD SS esidinscawees:scese Si easovelawialets 928 71 
We LON: os 200 6704 dws pas cere eb eeiblee Satnacd 306 75 
Wd ROOD vi sinacate accuser Benees eoseee 939 38 
RO PONGOD co vs tia cccecatees Gees keccleana 81 50 
EE TP ue eee Pa eee 435 7 
10 SPE oe UE SN Pry pres rere 44 50 
Po WR sae Boeke anes cabeeo see Nees 242 53 
156 Miele aseeve crew seeeoreen aes -. 743 00 
OF WOON. dima ceeettee ene it8 166 75 
PMID 5 Soo snudeaccmaouteiecchaentben 103 25 
8 Oiicsivsccsaxs SUC alo ne Mee 30s aE 7 00 
32 0 DERSIRY Seinen) aha tree feats -.- 143 50 
eee Pee re 81 75 
2 Ds cin shinies baredd Gaon ines 10 00 
14 GOP Kaeesxkek Meuweadsc see er en eee 7 00 
Be Me veka rca s seks caauthcsedomes cas 357 25 
41 OO. SSIs HN Butea ee ceeesceee 46 12 
1238 $5,840 87 
Average........ $4 72. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., §¢ 
Ashes— 
Pot, ist sort, 1855... 6.0. cece P 100 bh. — —@ 5 75 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1855...........2.  seeee 6 2L@— — 
ristles— 
American, Gray and White............. — 45 @—50 
Beeswax— 
Liverpool Orrel..........0.0.5 P chaldron— — @ 7 50 
BON 5.06 5055:0% bo vis NeeBAS Hobe ena ee —— @— — 
ET rt ern Per re: 5 75 @ 6 — 
WME Dah sch eeticssesescs scape ctpampueeant "52 —_—— 
Anthracite....... itr ...P 2,000 ib. 6 50 @— — 
Cotton Bagging— 
LOR aa eo ee P yard.— 123@— — 
American Yellow............cceceeceees —= 26@— 27} 
Cotton— : ; 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. $ Texas. 
Ordinary...... 10} 10} 10} 10} 
Middling...... 11¢ 11¢ 114 114 
Middling Fair. 12% 12} 13 13 
ee 12% 12} 13} 14 
Sais cos ane P ib.— 13 @— 14} 
SOUR Web Sec dic en eeead soeee8 es — 14 @— 15 
Mtoe spo vieieicies Sosns wholes adeueens sic — 10 @— 11} 
NR. cebics 2 actaleonWeldentiiahsawe — 11 @— 12} 
a eee i (cash)..0.53 — 9@— 9 
ax— 
ng Pe ek CTR LL: PRES LL, P b.— 8@— 9 
Flour and Meal— 
State, common brands 9 75 @10 — 
State, straight brands.. 13 @— — 
State, favorite brands. . 10 25 @— — 
Western, mixed do........ vo0vigesceseens 10 1243@— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 10 25 @10 37 
Michigan, fancy brands...............+.+ 10 56 @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands........... — — @10 37 
Ohio, fancy brands...... peeves sesces secs — — @10 50 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @10 7 
Genesee, fancy brands..............-++: 10 50 @— 
Genesee, extra brands...........+.s-e0. 
COMEAR, 6.505 weccece Vat Favieew Relasetees 
Brandywine .........scsseee6 ei 
GOUTHOTOWN... 00.022. ccecesrevecce ae 
PRtOTSOUTE CIE Gy... no. ne creiccsccsicsececiacic 
ISHIONG COUN 6 0.566.505.0500 cican vos 
ALOMAR ried. Bucabn bs 060) 008 Cw Ts 
Baltimore, Howard-Street 
i deadly «ie SOO ee ace LEER EE oe 
Corti Meal, Jersey..........ccccees .. 512 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 5 37 @— — 


Corn Meal, Brandywine........ # punch.— — @21 50 


























Grain— ; 
Wheat, White Genesee....... .. 8 bush.— — @ 275 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, ..........— — @ 2 50 
Wheat, Southern, White............-.-.. 250 @ 2 70 
Wheat, Ohio, White...... eeeveeeee. 250 @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, White.... steeeces 2 G2 @ 2 65 
Rye, Northern.............. seovevesseee 1 64 @—.— 
Corn, Round Yellow........ seevecceees = — @115 
Corn, Round White....... cevecesevesces—™ — @1 14 
Corn, Southern White...............+6- ——@115 
Corn, Southern Yellow 15 
Corn, Southern Mixed era — 
Corn, Western Mixed..................— — @1 14 
Corn, Western Yellow...... ales ic ogiead —— @ — 
Barley .....ccuecateessens> Aiity rer w.. 115 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal............ ae — 90 @— — 
Oats, New-Jersey..........ciceseeeeeees — 5 @— — 
Oats, Western............00 ys ee — %3 @— — 
Peas, Black-Eyed..............@ bush. 2 37 @— — 
eT Rivers3 
orth River, in bales...... .......se.08 —-— @— — 
Lime— 
Rockland, Common .............- .. 2 bbl — —@-— 90 
Molasses— 
New-Orleans...... TO ....-Pgall._— 27 @— 33 
Porto Rico: <4 «'.3% eT a — 27 @— 32 
Cuba Muscovado...... epee oo ee — 22 @— 26 
TriniGad Cuba... ocsccccce sc ceatesevccees — 23 @— 26 
Cardenas, &c....... Saeteiage ey eee — —@—%4 
Oil Cake— : 
Thin Oblong, City.................P tun.— — @42 — 
Thick, Round, Country............ 1 —— @—— 
Provisions— 
Beef, Mess, Country, ............ Pfpbl. 1050 @12 — 
Beef, Mess, City. ........cscecceceecceces 10 — @— — 
Beef, Mess, extra.......-... cere seeces 16 25 @16 50 
Beef, Prime, Country, ..... @9I— 
Beef, Prime, City .— — @— — 
Beef, Prime Mess... gfe doo bine P tce.2l.— @24 — 
Pork. Prime, . .. 2. ccused hosenvases oaon 15 12 @— — 
Pork, GIGMEs 6cs.caonrcats huvisa ances des 19 — @— — 
Pork, Prime Mess..............+++0++: 16 — @— — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels.......P tb.— 10 @— — 
Hams, Piokled.......... sscecccccecccees —— @— 9% 
Shoulders, Pickled ..............+.-.005 ——@— 
Beef Hams, in Pickle..........-.. # bbl.— — @21 — 
Beel, SMOKS.. .< cae csccccssecapene P b.— — @ — 
Butter, Orange County............ OF ee — 30 @— 3i 
Cheese, fairto prime..........--++ eee — 10 @— 12 
ce— 4 
Ordinary to fair..... eesceeeee PD 10016 5 75 @ 5 87 
Good to prime ..........006. » aicd sates 5 874@ 6 50 
Salt— 
Turk’s Island........ .......-...$ bush.— — @— 50 
Be eNOS oc cnesies- ceases pS ect A morte —— @—— 
Liverpool, Ground.. ...-......++ -Pisack.— 95 @— — 
Liverpool, Fine.........-..0++0- Pree Fe 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s.............+-. 150 @— — 
Sugar— 
St. Croix..... Mode dhs siete Svan wee eee b.— — @— — 
New-Orleans.......... ..-.. , ee eeeee — 5@— 6} 
Cuba Muscovado.........06 e+ esceeee — 5@— 6} 
POrtO RIGO. « civic ds: veeses “o ceddgntenas — 5@— 6 
Havana, White............ ees ae — 7@— 7 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... we. + 5@— 7 
Tallow— 
— Seswaeisigas oe eee P.— LH@— — 
obacco— 
VIPEMNIAS So. caicccaeascecels asi wececae Pb —@—, 6 
Kentucky...... wkeuatiidtes Regeiaeee see 7 @— 13 
WEBER sins sic's «sh sing egies. to se enee -.— — @ — 
St. DOMINGO: 5.6603.<5665 cies oosle Caveswivas — 12 @— 15 
CUR Es TS EER a ee etek rete eeee — 12 @— 2 
Wares. Se ciriecer ses Fe REPS Lk — 35 @— 43 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers. ‘ — 2 @1— 
Florida Wrappers.........-+..+ ..— 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, Seed Leaf,.............-05+ — 6 @ 18 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef............. ..— — @— 12 
Wool— , 
American, Saxony Fleece........... 
American, Full Blood Merino............ _ 
American, } and # Merino... ...... ...... 
American, Native and ¢ Merino 
Superfine, Pulled, Country...... 





No. 1, Pulled, Country........... por 








° 
Advertisements. 
RAD DASYEWYOYOYO 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 

Ten cents per line for each insertion. 

Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 

Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 

Ten words make a line. 

No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


HUNT BOTANICAL GARDEN. 
HE Trustees invite PLANS for Laying 


out and Fencing the Grounds, and Erecting Conservato- 
ries and other appropriate buildings. 

A premium of TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 
will be paid for such a Design us may be approved of and 
adopted. 

Sixteen acres are contained within the limits of the Garden, 
the profile and boundaries of which, together with the grades of 
the streets which are to inclose it, may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the undersigned, who will also furnish any information 
in his power about the undertaking. 

All designs must be handed in by the Ist of July, to 

JOHN MAXWELL, 
Chairman of the Construction Committee, 69 Wall-st., 
—91n1206 New-York. 














"[.HOROUGHBRED DEVONS.—I have 
for sale Thoroughbred DEVON Yearlings and two-year 
old Bulls, the get of imported REUBENS, and yearling Heifers, 
the get of WINCHESTER, who was sired by imported AL- 
ERT 2d. Being descended from different sources, they are 
well adapted for breeding from. 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
91,3,5,701205 Madison, New Jersey. 





LITTLE GIANT 


CORN AND COB MILL. 
PATENTED 1854, 
Mmuis MILL has doubtless attained a more 


sudden celebrity for doing its work with rapidity and ease 
than any other article of labor-saving waichinery ever presented 
to the Agricultural world; the merit of which consists chiefly 
in the peculiar arrangement of first breaking, then crushing and 
crumbling the cob at the center of the mill. Thus lessening the 
strain upon both mill and team, the chief work of crushing be- 
ing thrown upon the central parts of the judicious application 
of leverage poses. = 

For porta) ay, simplicity of construction, and convenience of 
use, the LITTLE GIANT has no equal. It weighs from three 
to five hundred pounds, according to size, and can be put in ope- 
ration by the farmer in twenty minutes, without expense or 
mechanical aid. . 

These MILLS are gnaranteed in the most positive manner 
against breakage or derangement, and warranted to grind feed 
from ear corn, and grits or fine hominy from shelled corn, with a 
= of ease and convenience for farm purposes never attained 

etore. 

Will grind from 10 to 15 bushels per hour, according to degree 
ol Rees and can be worked advantageously with one or two 

es. 


Sole Agent for New-York and vicinity, 
R. L, ALLEN, 
91— 189 and 191 Water-street. 


O NURSERYMEN. —WANTED—To 


negotiate, as Agent for a Company, for a large quant orct 
, 1- 





NURSERY STOCK, suitable for stocking a Nursery in 
nois. Address (inclosing stamp), 


91—94n1204 WM. DAY. 





Onion and Carrot Growers, 


READ! 


HE NEW PATENT HAND CULTI- 
VATOR, of which Hon. Wm. H. Conover, an exten- 
sive Onion grower, of Freehold, N. J., says: “I would 
not be without one for $100, if it could not be procured for 
less,”—for sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
GRIFFING & BROTHERS, 60 Courtland-st. 
And JOHN GANSE, Manufacturer, 
90.93n1202 134 Thompson-st., New-York. 





By James M. MILLER & Co. 


HIRD GRAND ANNUAL SALE OF 

SHORT HORNS, DURHAM AND CROSSES FROM 
THEM, withthe best approved AMSTERDAM, DUTCH and 
Pure bred AYRSHIRES. 


THURSDAY, June 14, 1855, at 12 o’clock, 


on the farm of JAMES BATHGATE, Esq., one mile from Ford- 
ham, and 14 miles from the City Hall, New-York city, by Har- 
lem Railroad cars, running pep 

Being desirous of making my pledge good to the cattle owners 
to have an annual sale, and having the use again of Mr. Bath- 
gate’s capacious premises, I shall sell as above stated. 

None but cattle of the well-known breeds or established 
character, will be received; and every animal offered must be 
sold without reserve. i f 

The sale will come off rain or shine. 

Every facility will be offered by the Hudson River, Harlem 
pone Reg — Railroads to those who choose to take stock 
to the sale. a 

For further particulars and catalogues, apply to the Auction- 
eer, 81 Maiden-lane, New-York. 89—92n1199 


UPERIOR THOROUGHBRED DEVON 
CATTLE, AND ESSEX PIGS FOR SALE. ; 
The subscriber having purchased trom Mr. W. P. Wainwright 
his interest in the herd of Devon Cattle hitherto owned con- 
joloty by them, will continue,to give his strict attention to the 
reeding and raising of this increasingly popular breed. Hav- 
ing now a herd of over twenty head, bred entirely from animals 
f his own importation, he is enabled to offer forsale a few young 
bulls and heifers of very superior quality. 
Also, constantly on hand thoroughbred ESSEX PIGS, de- 
oranges onan the i st imported stoc: a eI 
or fu’ iculars as to price, age, pedigree, &c. ress 
‘April, 1855. Pees Gog WAINWRIGHT 
87—94n1195 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


AVY’S DEVON HERD BOOK. 


NOW READY, 
A large supply of both 1st and 2d Volumes bound in one book, 
and containing all the subject connected with the Devon records 
of both England and America up to the present time; also asa 
frontispiece the beautiful engraving of the celebrated picture 
known as the “ Quartly Testimonial,” which is a full length 
rtrait of Mr. Francis Quartly, now living, at 91 years of age. 
t is also illustrated with two animals, prize winnersin England. 
Price $100, and can be had by inclosing the amount to B. P. 
Johnson, Cor. Sec. of N. Y. State Society, Albany,N. Y.; Lu- 
ther Tucker, Ed. of Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y.; Sand- : 
ford Howard, Boston, Mass.; D, D. T. Moore, Ed. Wool Grower 
and Stock Register, Rochester, N. Y.; A. B. Allen, Ed. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New-York ; Sam’l Sands, Ed. American 
Farmer, Baltimore, Md.; A. M. Spangler. Ed. Progressive Farm- 
er, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lee & Redmonds, Eds. Southern Cultiva- 
tor, Augusta, Ga.; and Wm. McDougall, Ed adian Agl., 
Toronto, Canada. It gives me pleasure to_state that Mr. Davy 
has solicited Mr. S. Howard, of Boston Cultivator, to collect 
pedigrep s and illustrations in this country, for the 3d volume 
and has authorized Mr. H. to obtain information as to any and 
all mistakes which may have been made as to the recording of 
American animals in Davy’s 2d volume, and such corrections 
will be made in the 3d volume. - . 

The = ome sed is, that the pedigrees and illustrations col- 
lected by Mr. Howard, as the Editor in America, shall be for- 
warded to Mr. Lange and a copy of those collected by Mr. Da 
will be sent to Mr. Howard. The whole matter will be publish 
in America for our use, and also in England for their use; b 
which means an American and English Devon Herd Book wi 
be united, and the price reasonable, as the expense of English 
ya and duties will be saved. This concert of action has 

en brought about by Mr. Davy’s feeling and liberalit 
towards this country; and I am only the instrument throug 
which Mr. Davy acts, and from this time forth Mr. Howard will 
receive all communications onthe subject, as will appear by 
reference to his advertisement. a ‘ F 

All editors who will give the above three insertions will re- 
ceive a copy of the Ist, 2d,and3d volumes 
L, G. MORRIS, American Agent for 
90-93n1203 J. T. Davy’s Devon Herd Book. 
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IMPROVED UNLOADING HAY FORK. 


Tus is a great labor-saving imple- 
ment, in a situation where labor is 
most oppressive, and at a time when 
it is most difficult to be procured. It 
is intended for unloading hay from a 
wagon upon a scaffold or into a mow. 
This is generally done in the sultriest 


‘weather, in a close barn, when the 


dust from the hay and the oppressive 
heat are almost stifling, and when the c 
team and hands connected with it can 
be spared with least convenience. By 
the use of this simple and economical 
instrument, the same team that draws 
the load into the barn, or any super- 
numerary horse at hand, may unload a 
tun of hay in a few moments, without 
any effort at pitching. 

The fork, as represented by the cut, 
is suspended from the roof directly 
over the load, by a tackle and fall, or 
by a single pulley-and rope, the draw- 
ing end of which passes through a pul- 
ley on a Jevel with the horse, to enable 
him to lay out his strength to advan- 
tage. The iron teeth are pressed into 
the hay, and the horse at a word, 
draws up some 400 to 600 pounds to f 
the required height, when a light cord, Bi] 
attached to the fork and passing over 
another pulley suspended in the proper 
direction, in the hands of one of the 
operators swings it horizontally over 
the place to be deposited, and the sud- 
den jerk of a strong twine, removes 


the ketch, and the forkful drops where required. A few forksfuls remove the fentire load, 
when the men and team, refreshed by their few moments of rest, are off for another load.: 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


For sale by 
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MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS. 
Single Horse Power - - - - $85 00 
Double do. do. 116 00 
Do. do. do., with Thresher and Separator, 160 00 
Single do. 0. do. do. 128 00 
Belts $5 and $10 each. 
BR. LL. ALLEN Sole Agent for New-York. 


189 and 191 Water-street. 





ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 

can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the [IMPROVED POUDRETTE made,by the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applie { and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders i. the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants tocome up quicker, to grow faster, to yield heavier and 
ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is suffi t to an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or ~~ board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per 1, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $350; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; Sbarrels, $800 A phlet with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 

Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York 


WaTERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 

LopI MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 

Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 

lace, I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
barrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in thistown. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), — of it in the highest terms as a manure for 
the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. 
am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 

BENJAMIN DANA. 








70—12in1152 


EK NOWLSON’S FARRIER OR HORSE- 

DOCTOR.—The greatest book for the treatment of dis- 
eased horses ever printed—cuntaining also valuable hints for 
choosing a good horse, and directions for training horses. By 
J.C. KNOWLSON, F.Q.R. Price®25 cents. 

This is a plainly written treatise on horses and horse diseases 

one of the most eminent English farriers ever known. Mr. 

nowlson, the author, was none of your theoretical geniuses + 
called gentlemen farriers. He was a plain, honest, hard-work- 
ing man who doctored the horses with his own hands and his 
own preparations. He treated more than a hundred thousand 
horses in his life time, having practised fifty odd years ; and he 
made a record of each case, so as to judge of other similar cases. 
This is the way he gained his popularity. He died a few years 
ago, leaving e property equal to ¢ 150,000 in Yankee money; yet 
he was a hard-working man to the end of his life. This isthe 
only Horse-Doctor book that can be relied on. 

AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, to sell this and other valuable works. Sample copies 
with catalogue of Maps, Books, Charts and Prints sent by mail 
(post-paid) upon receipt of price. Address 

A. RANNEY, Publisher, 
: No. 195 Broadway, New-York. 

N. B.—Editors copying the above shall receive a copy of the 
work (post-paid.) 999201183 














ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 





Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Partic- 
ular attention paid to orders. 78-130 


ARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. : 
NRASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 


scented Ve , Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
Spurrey. 

Red and White Clover 

Lucerne. 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 


Sweet-scented Clover. 
imson or Scarlet Clover. 
nl 
IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. 7 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variety. 
Spring and Winter Vetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


UCK WHEAT — Choice and clean, for 

Seed. 

BARLEY—California and Two-rowed va- 
riety. 

rVURNIP AND RUTA BAGA, of every 


choice kind. 
ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 


Rice. : 
RUIT TREES.—Choice varieties, inclu- 
ding the Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec- 

tarine, &c., &c. 

RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 


Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 

of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season at 
L. G. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm, 144 miles from Scarsdale depot, 
and 24 miles from New-York by Harlem Railroad. Terms, $20 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- 
bred. Pasturage $3 rer month. Accidents and escapes at the 
risk of the owner. ll business connected with the horse to be 
addressed to *‘ Monarch’s Groom, Scarsdale P. O., Westchester 
County, N. Y.” A portrait taken from life, with performance 
on the turf, full pedigree, &c., will be forwarded by mail, by ad- 
dressing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

April 24, 1855. 86—tfn1193 


NEW-YorRK STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
PREMIUMS ON FARMS. 

Premiums are offered for 1855, of $50, $30, and $20, on farms 
of not less than 50 acres, exclusive of wood and water land, re- 
gard being had to the quantity and quality of produce, the man- 
ner and expense of cultivation and the actual products __ 

uestions to be answered by the applicants will be furnished 


by the Secretary, on application. 
Notice must be given to the Secretary on or before the 
FIRST OF J 





by persons intending to compete, so that some member or meni- 
bers of the Executive Committee may visit and examine the 
farms entered for competition, and report on the same. 
Agricultural Rooms, } B. P. JOHNSON, 
Albany, May 16, 1855. $ 88-91n1197 Secretary. 





EAGLE FAN MILL. 





HE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS MARKET. i 
The superiority of this Fan consists 

_First—In cleaning without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the lossofthe small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
pertect grains are separated from the rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a good marketuble condition, so that the 
farmer need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 


‘owth. 
Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 
cleaued in the most perfect manner. 
_ Fourth—F ans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
first and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 


muse. 
Fifth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 





OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 

I. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
25 cents. ; 

II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

Ill. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

1V. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 

VIII Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 
Price 25 cents. 

IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c 
Price 25 cents. 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
“one Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 

cents. 

XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
beek published. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with diréctions for use. By Browne. 
Price $1 25. 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. ? 

XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 
cents. 

» XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 

XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. Price $1. 

XXV. Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 v1 
Price $1 25. af 

XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


i S.2.< Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents. 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price60cents. _ 
nae Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


XXXIII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 


ner and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. ‘ 

XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 

XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. . 

a Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
ice $6. 

XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
man and woman. Price $3. 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. : 

XLII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
sents. 

XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 25. 

XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion, Price 50 cents. a 
ela Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
published, $1 25. x ; 

. Quinby’s Mysteries of Boo Kospung Expicines. Price 1. 
LI. Elliott’s Fruit Grower’s Guide. Price $1 25. 
LII. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist, Price $1. 
LIIL. Chorlton’s Cold Grapery. Price 50 cents. 
LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. _ ; 
' LVI. Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 

5 cents. 

LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 
LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 

LIX. Guinon’s Milk Cows._ Price 38 cents. 

LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 

LXI. Book of Caged Birds. Price $1. | 

LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 

LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


L4 WTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 


Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
No 54 Wall-st., New-York. 








83-108n1188 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
pe i offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 


LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS: 
EME he one — two-horse chain power. 


4 do. 0. 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do. foronetofuur do. 
WARREN’S§ do. do. do. oO 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 

OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 

ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. : 

ALLEN’S Mowing and Reaping combined do. 

KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 

HUSSEY’S Reaping do. ’ 

McCORMICK’Sdo. do. : : 

ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 
RAIN AND SEED DRILLS,. CORN 
PLANTING and BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 

for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


CYTHES of all the best brands. 
GRAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 
EQWAY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 


heads and teeth. 
HRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY’S overshot. 
EDDY’S undershot 
BP)RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 
the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 
ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 
Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 
MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


EFORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
—_ Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
&c. &c. 
ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 
ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 
—a most convenient, economical and labor-suving machine. 
Price, $40. 


ARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 


tion. 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 2 
GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


[DRAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 114, 124, 


7 14, 15, 18, 1844, 19, 1934, 20, Al, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 


P LOWS -—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of all sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
- find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In addi 
tion to the foregoing, I wouldall attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
4? Ml baa OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Engines. 


Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Chests. 

Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scules, in Gear. 
Apple Parers, es, 
Hay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 
removed to No. 14 Maiden-lane, New York. 86—6m 
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IMPROVED WIRE FENCE. 
HIS ADMIRABLE FENCE is well worthy of attention for inclosing Fields, Gardens 


Cemeteries, Heneries, also for Ornamental Trellis Work around houses or gardens. 
It is cheap and durable, covered with asphalt varnish, which requires renewal only once in 4 or 5 years. 
Perfectly secure against stock ; does not catch the wind ; can not be destroyed by floods; admits the sunbeam, while it does not 
confine heat, and is withal ornamental. z } . 
This superior FENCE can be supplied at the following prices: 





















A—16 inches high, 3-inch mesh, 2 longitudinal wires. - - -- - - - 0 95 per rod 
3 tS Cink * 8 Mage: 2 o> Shee sapery Biome a 
C—45 € . 6-inch “ 4 “ 4 - - - - - - - 1 50 + 
D—33 6 Md 3-inch ‘ 2 « - - - - - - - - - 1 63 * 
E—33 + « 3-inch “ 3 a9 “a - - - - - - - 175 Bag 
F—45 “ “. 3inch # 9 = “ - - = - - secciigi Sy ext Mr i 
Qa = * = (8 inch * a tas - - : - - - - 22 


Fine Netting for windows or trellis work, 9 cents per square foot. 
The rod measures 164 feet. Each coilcontains about 25 rods, or 400 feet. When ta¥en in quantity of 2 coils or over, a discount 


will be allowed from the above prices. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


_ &F The fence is secured to posts of wood, 7 to 12 feet apart, secured with staples over each lateral wire, keeping it a few 
inches from the ground. 








ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 


~ 5 


: THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
Mus MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


a ligent farmers for tw seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 
win. / 

This superiority consists: 

1st. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 

2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its rasp patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. , 

3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and justly balanced, enables the mower to run perfectly true in a straight or 
curyed line and with one-third less draught than any other yet made. It also runs with much less noise, and with no jérking 
motion, in conseqtence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. The knifecan be taken off or put on ina moment, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 
ous objection to Mowing Machines. 

4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
ped to ae per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 

ressing to the horses. 

5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
os — when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the Toad as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 
wheels, 

6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 

7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

WARRANTY. 

ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, in a workmanlike manner, with a good 
pair of horses and driver. One day’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 
notice must be given to me, and time allowed to send a person torepair it. If it aoes not work after this, and the fault is in 
the machine, it. will be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be given in its place, ut the option 


of the purchases. , 
With the Reaper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses, 


driver and raker. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st New-York. 


€— Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 








, OMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
Mee Eee soennntien ee Mea D SALE —L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated Catalogue, with 


rices attached, of Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bull 
SUFFOLK PIGS. ‘alves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and 

I will sell by auction, at my residence, on WEDNESDAY, | Essex Swine. will be forwarded by mail (if be meg addi - 
20th JUNE next, my entire HERD of Short-Horned Cattle— | ing L. @. MORRIS. Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., or N. J. 
consisting of of about twenty-five (25) head of my choice animals. | BECAR, 187 Broadway, New-York. It also contains portrait, 
Nearly the whole of them are IMPORTED, and their direct pedigree, and performance on the turf of the celebrated horse 
descendants. ‘ Monarch,” standing thisseason at the Herdsdale Farm. 

Also, about seventy-five (75) SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. These | _April 24, 1855. 86—tfn 1194 
are imported from the flock of Jonas Webb, Esq., of England, and HORT HO RN BULLS.—I have for sale 
ee oa three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; 

Also, a few SUFFOLK HOGS, bred from the importation of —four wa ey ote months, eighteen months; euete. sein, 
J. C. Jackson, Esq. : ; red, chiefly red ; the get of SPLENDOR, ason of Vane Tem 

CATALOGUES, with the pedigrees and further particulars, | pest andimported Wolviston, 
will be ready about the 20th of April, and can be had at the of- JOHN R. PAGE 
fices of the different Agricultural Papers in this State, and Ohio 3— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N ¥ 


Cultivator and Indiana Farmer, and by applieation to me. 
TERMS OF SALE. IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description ofthe oy 











For all sums under $100,cash ; over $100 to $150, three months n 1 
over $150 to $300, six months; and all over $300, six and twelve | and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with 
months’ credit, on approved notes with interest. tions for its application, a hlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
J. M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, N. Y. through the mail. Price 25 cen’ 
March 20th, 1855. 81—92n1185 





its. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Preparep Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. papell 

AgEnTs’ RECEIPTS, ETC.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the sername’ have inte themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately ‘connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the enruny 3 Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. _ 

WHEN sending a ge er always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
XIL, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 





We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no charge will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Correspondents will please k matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter from commu- 
nications for the paper. 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practicable, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
scribers. 


UBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
bie to commence the 15th of March or the 15th of Se ber, as 
a half ly volume of 416 pages, with a complete x, begins 

h of those dates. 


In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name 
number. letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose ther 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office and the 
County and tate. Write these very plainly. 
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| PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 





FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURINST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 
N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. , 
It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 


volume, for the bound work. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take plaee from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and relably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, t» be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiadle character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 
The American Agriculturist stands upon tts own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class 


,EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD; 
A. MI., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift the “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Ameriwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curr, and Mr. R. G. Parpes, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor atrifle less than THREE cents. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crups, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. ' 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. } 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 

To single Subscribers......... hap eis ae WN EGR a sic ai s:0lstr sin $2 00 a yvEAR, $2 00 


“ Clubs of 3. do. 1 67 &s 5 00 
= “s 5 do. as yet g he) ite Sp eas Seb CUB SNE To bbw vires bas 1 60 as 8 00 


ng 6:20: dp. 1G ted sks SO # 15 00 

The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. _ ‘ 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. 

(> Communications-for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
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